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THE STUDIO OF A RHODE 


ISLAND ARTIST 


By GRACE L. SLOCUM 


ERHAPS no 

other hu- 

man being is 

so depend- 
ent on his environ- 
inent for inspiration 
or cheer as the pos- 
sessor of the artistic 
temperament. ‘“‘I 
must have beauty 
and splendor around 
me!’’ exclaimed 
Wagner, and he 
hung his music- 
room with lengths 
of sumptuous silks 
and velvets and 
other rich textures, 
whose color tones were woven into his 
beautiful harmonies. 

Artists proverbially surround them- 
selves, if possible, with the rich and the 
beautiful in textiles and tones, but 
not every artist attains to such an 
ideal setting for his beloved work as has 
H. Anthony Dyer, one of the foremost 
artists of Rhode Island. Mr. Dyer has 
been much abroad, and on his return 
from his most recent sojourn in Barbizon, 
in the valley of the Rhone, and in Italy 
and Normandy, he conceived the idea 
of building his studio-home on_his 





MR. DYER’S HOUSE 


country estate at 
Riverside, on the 
old Barrington 
road, not very 
many miles from 
Providence. 

“Chimney — Cor- 
ner,’ as he _ has 
named it, is a 
quaint, semi-colo- 
nial structure, set 
well back from the 
road, which is over- 
hung with magnifi- 
cent old elms. A 
fence with large 
gate-posts, designed 
by the artist, 
guards the entrance to the estate. The 
house itself is built on the site of the 
old homestead, which has been in the pos- 
session of the family for about a hundred 
years, and is one of the oldest homesteads 
in Rhode Island. 

It was originally known as the old Wil- 
lett farm, and was once the home of the 
first colonial mayor of New York. ‘The 
estate was purchased from the Willetts by 
Jonathan Viall, Mr. Dyer’s ancestor on the 
maternal side, about the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, and has remained in the 
possession of the family ever since. The 
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THE ENTRANCE GATE 
original building, an old colonial farn 
house with a block house across the way, 
was built by Willett, in 1642, and some of 
the doors came from the cabin of the May 
flower, while others were built of native oak 

This old homestead was burned to the 
ground one winter night several 
years ago, the chimney only re- 
maining, and “Chimney Corner” 
was built on the old foundation. 
A photograph of the old houss 
was in the 
family, and the new structure 
followed the lines of the old as 
far as was consistent with mod- 
ern ideas. The interior 
materially changed. 

Entering the old colonial door, 
which was taken bodily from an 
old mansion, one finds one’s self 
in a large reception-hall, which 
is the studio proper of this ar- 
tistie domicile, and occupies a 
large part of the main body of 


POSS¢ ssion of the 
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moor, 
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he house. Large windows along two 
ides of the room furnish plenty of 
ight when required. At one end of 


the studio, opposite the entrance, the 


ascends to 
the center of 


staircase 
while in 


juaint the upper 


the wall, 


between studio and dining-room, is the 


a | 


at open fireplace, built largely with the 
ricks from the old chimney, the sides in- 
iid with pieces of porphyry from the pal- 
we of the Cxsars, unearthed during recent 


excavations. 


The studio indeed is almost entirely 
urnished with curios and pieces of old fur- 


niture and objects of art, picked up in 


ut-of-the-way places on the Continent, 
uring the artist’s travels. There are old 
arved chairs and cabinets and chests, 
lack with age, carved settles inlaid with 


pearl and ivory, that onee did duty as 


hurch pews; oriental rugs and silks from 
lurkestan, and chasubles lavishly em- 


broidered, and pieces of brass and pewter 


id copper and Sicilian majolica, com- 
rising, altogether, one of the finest col- 
etions of such objects owned by a single 
ndividual in Rhode Island. 
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[t is in the arrangement of these curios 
nd the further decoration of the studio 
hat the hand of the artist is most appar- 
nt. The color scheme of the decoration of 
he first floor is red and green, the combina- 


tion in this ease being very harmonious; the 
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OLD WEDDING-CHEST 




















THE OPEN FIREPLACE IN THE HALL 


studio done in green and the adjoining 
room in red, and an exceedingly rich 
and harmonious effect has been obtained 
by comparatively simple means. The 
walls of the rooms were first done in rough 
plaster and then wainscoted with old co- 
lonial shutters from a historic mansion, 
stained dark green in the studio and a 
deep, rich red in the dining-room. Above 
the wainscoting the rough plaster was 
painted in water-colors, a warm buff, 
forming a frieze around the rooms, against 
which the pottery and bric-A-brac, on man- 
tel and plate-rail, are most effectively dis- 
played. The floors in both rooms are of 
hard wood, covered with oriental rugs, and 
the staircase at the end of the studio is 
painted green and carpeted with green. 
The beams in the ceiling of the studio were 
left in the rough and painted in solid green. 
The windows are hung in Indian cottons 
in stamped effect, black and green over red 
Indian cottons, which gives a beautiful 
iridescent effect. 

As may be seen, the setting of the scene 
as it were, is exceedingly simple, but 


richly harmonious. Against this back- 
ground the burnished brasses and coppers, 
the oriental silks and embroideries, and 
all the beautiful pieces of bric-d-brae are 
most effectively arranged. On either side 
of the great fireplace stand old carved 
chairs, black with age; the one a state 
chair, or “‘padrone,”’ of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, found in Florence, upholstered in old 
green brocade, and the other is done in 
old stamped or Cordovan leather. Over 
this chair, when the writer last visited the 
studio, was thrown a beautiful old chasu- 
ble in lemon and silver embroidery. On 
the hearth are disposed the large brass 
milk-cans which the Normandy peasants 
carry on their shoulders, and the mantel 
over the fireplace is laden with coffee-pots, 
water-jugs, and other utensils of brass and 
copper, picked up in Normandy, a quaint 
old timepiece occupying the center. 


. 


On the plate-rail around the room are 
displayed pieces of pewter and copper and 
brass, rare pieces of Sicilian majolica, 
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bronze water-jugs, Algerian plates, candl 
sticks and beer steins and bric-a-brac fror 
all over the world. 

The pieces of Sicilian majolica, whi 
are very rare, were presented to the art 
when in Palermo, by Signor Demaria 
noted artist and connoisseur, who is said t 
possess some of the finest pieces in Europ« 
A piece of this ware is shown in th 
accompanying illustration, of the Italia 
wedding-chest with curios. On this chest 
as portrayed, stand also an old Englis} 
lustre plate, a Venetian alms-basin of bras 
a Genoese and a Spanish water-pot, and a 
candlestick from the church at Palestrina 
near Rome. The of the old 
wedding-coffers of the fifteenth or six 
teenth century, and was picked up by M1 
Dyer in a curiosity shop in Rome, where the 
possessions from the palace of some nobl 
were being sold. It is of old walnut wood 
dark with age, and beautifully carved in 
conventionalized flower-and-fruit design, 
after the Italian Renaissance, and is fur- 
ther embellished with the coat of arms of 
the family to whom it belonged. A num- 
ber of old carved chairs, upholstered in red 
and green brocades, are disposed about the 
stodio. One of these is a quatre-cento 
chair upholstered in red, another is a col 
onial chair, also done in crimson, while 
near the writing-table stands a Savonarola 
chair, in which the abbots used to sit at 
table. Three sanctuary lamps of bras 
from Venetian churches hang in the arcl 
over the windows, and on the walls on 
either side hang small Florentine mirrors 
in carved frames. 
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From this “green”? room on 
the red dining-room, 


steps into 


and is at once seem 
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New Encland. 
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ingly enveloped in a flood of crimson light. 


[he windows are hung in red India cottons, 


repeating the color of the wainscoting, 


und the warm tone is carried out in all 
The furniture is of English 
ak, with dark cabinets and carved set- 
les around the sides, continuing the rich 
ffect noted in the studio. The cabinets 
re filled with rare china and silver, and 
any a curio is disposed here. The upper 
‘oms are fitted up in the daintiest and 
ost artistic fashion, and the hospitality 
* the host and his wife is so well known 
hat an invitation to “Chimney Corner” 
s a coveted honor. 
Mr. Dyer has established himself per- 
anently here, although he has a studio 
lso at his old home in Providence. At 
resent the work is being carried on infor- 
ally, but it is probably the beginning of 
“summer school” at Riverside, an ideal 
pot for sketching. 
,) 


Mr. Dyer is one of the leading water- 
lor artists of Rhode Island, if not of 
He loves color, indeed he 
ems ‘fairly to revel in it, and in his 
tudies ‘of southern Italy, Venice, Bar- 
on,‘and Normandy he transmitted 
» turquoise skies, the lagoons, the glory 
Venice and Italy, with a fidelity, a 
plendor of tone, seldom attained in the 
edium in which he works. His bits of 
w England scenery show the same touch. 
Mr. Dyer is pre-eminently a sympathetic 
id loving student of nature, and strives 
“naint the thing as he sees it,’’ but he 
s it first and always in color, vibrating, 
imptuous color. This is the language in 
vhich he bodies forth his artist’s dreams, 
hat he who runs may read. 




















THE HISTORY OF TAPESTRY 


By LOUISE A. CHAPPELL 





HERE is no art 
that bears more 
brilliant testimony 
to the ingenuity 
of mankind than 
the making of 
tapestry. It is 
associated with 
antiquity, being 
nearly as old as 
wall or panel 
painting. Looms 
very like those at 

the Gobelin manufactory were in use three 

thousand years before Christ. We read 
also in the Bible that the veil of the Tem- 
ple and the hanging for the door of the 
tent were made of purple, blue, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needlework, 
and made on a loom with shuttles. 

Tapestry consists of colored threads in- 
terwoven on lines stretched horizontally 
and vertically, so as to become one sub- 
stance. This art of representing subjects 
by means of a loom, making lines and 
tones like a picture, has been called paint- 
ing on textile fabrics. 


Unlike Brocaded Stuffs 


Tapestry is distinguished from brocaded 
stuffs by always being handwork, each 
production bearing a distinct individuality, 
and not an unlimited repetition of the 
same designs. It is also different from 
embroideries in the fact that the pictures 
produced are a part of the fabric, while 
in the latter they are worked on material 
already prepared. However, in olden 
times embroidered and brocaded stuffs 
were designated as tapestries. 

We find mention made of tapestries 
thousands of years before our era. 
The Hebrews, in their long  cap- 
tivity on the banks of the Euphrates, 

















developed luxurious tastes, and like their 
neighbors, the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
used their skill in preparing tapestry for 
decorations; therefore, rare and beautiful 
hangings covered their tents and monu- 
ments, and aided in giving brillianey and 
coloring to their festivals, marriages, and 
religious ceremonies. 

The Egyptians were limited to the use 
of linen and cotton, as wool and silk, so 
essential to depth and brilliancy, were far 
too costly, and not in use until a few cen- 
turies before Christ. 


Egyptian Work 


The strongest factor in the work of the 
ancient Egyptian was beauty of finish, and 
to them is conceded the honor of invent- 
ing the use of many threads of various 
colors. In the Alexandrian school animals 
formed the chief design. 

Writers are unanimous as to the mag- 
nificence of Babylonian tapestry. It is 
said that Nero expended vast sums for 
Babylonian hangings for his couches. 

Pliny speaks of Babylonian workmen, 
as being greatly advanced in the art of 
blending colors; that the women, with 
much skill and patience, introduced gold 
threads in such a way as to prevent loss 
of form, their skill in composition increas- 
ing greatly the variety of subjects repre- 
sented. Many were taken from mythol- 
ogy ; flowers and geometrical outlines were 
also largely in use. 

The Arab, like the primitive Jew, cov- 
ered his hut or tent with valuable stuffs 
worked in rude designs. Later on, the 
success of Mohammedism in Persia gave 
a fresh impetus to an art so closely asso- 
ciated with oriental customs. 

The faithful rivaled each other in load- 
ing the walls of the Caaba of Mecca with 
precious fabrics; these were covered with 
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inscriptions, verses of the Koran, and 
names of the donors. 

-Mohammed considered it a_ wicked 
imitation of God’s creatures to introduc 
human figures in designing, and forbad 
their use. In a measure, the superstitio1 
has passed away, as one now finds in the 
workshops of Dabik and Daman rich and 
rare silks and velvets wrought into designs 
containing figures. 

From the times of Homer, the 
of tapestry-making were known to the 
Greeks. Alexander’s victories encouraged 
luxurious tastes, bringing, as they did, 
Grecian life in contact with that of Persia, 
Egypt, and India. Thus we find tapestry 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN SCHOOL OF 
From the Annunziata Convent, Naples. At present i 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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erywhere—in their temples and theaters 
is hangings, and associated with poetry 
1 national songs. We can recall the 

of Penelope given us in Grecian song, 
through its use she put off the decision 
r lovers sought to foree from her. One 


iperstition is associated with the Greeks, 
hat of using brightly dyed and orna- 





RAI 


ented 


earpets or mats. They con- 
ered them suitable for the gods only; 


us Agamemnon refused to tread upon 


carpet spread for him by Clytemnestra 
his return from Troy. We know, how- 
er, that in the early centuries, Miletus, 
\sia Minor, furnished the Greeks with 
rt-napped carpets. 


Tapestry in Rome 

Tapestry in Rome bears the 
mark of foreign importation, 
originating mainly in Greece. 
The Romans looked upon it as 
a sort of painting, using it to 
portray subjects of all kinds. 
An increasing extravagance in 
dress, added to a love of rich 
coloring. led to the use of em- 
broideries in the place of real 
tapestry during the time of 
Constantine. It is then that 
we find rich silken garments 
taking the place of the plain 
white togas, that of one Chris- 
tian senator containing no less 
than six hundred figures repre- 
senting events in the life of 
Christ. 

We have no account of the 
use of the loom in England be- 
fore the ninth century, and cer- 
tainly not earlier than that in 
France. We read, however, that 
in the sixth century very deli- 
cate embroideries were done by 
women of high rank in France 
and England, and mostly used 
for ecclesiastical purposes. A 
little later Egbert, bishop of 
York, had several . churches 
adorned with silken stuffs cov- 


HAEL ered with strange figures. 


Soon after the Crusades, 
English embroideries became 
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SCHOOL OF CHARLES LEBRUN- SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


world renowned, great ladies, and even 
queens, trying their skill at descriptive 
pictures of these; the finest is Queen 
Matilda’s historical composition, known 
as the Bayeux tapestry, and which repre- 
sents the conquest of England by the 
Normans. 


Effect of the Renaissance 


In the thirteenth century a spirit of 
life and poetry overran Europe. No 
cathedral was so humble as to be debarred 
the possession of a tapestry. For the first 
time, color bore a _ signification—white 
expressing purity, red charity, green medi- 
tation. Then it was that Italy intro- 
duced a renaissance of literature and 
philosophical thought, which in turn 
influenced textile industries then cen- 
tered in Paris, Arras, and Brussels. 

Flemish artists going to Constantinople 
were favorably impressed with Byzantine 
hangings. Obtaining a knowledge of their 
preparation they returned to Flanders, 
laid aside neutral tints, using as a sub- 
stitute the brilliant coloring of the Orient. 
Seeds for red dyes were obtained from 
Greece. and rich silken threads from Syria. 
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The prosperity of the Paris workshops 
depending largely on the predilection of 
the reigning houses and the nobility. 

The Duke of Anjou commissioned the 
Apocalypse to be woven. This immense 
composition was over fifty years in prepa- 
ration. It is woven with colored wools 
on a white warp, twenty-four yards in 
length by five in height, divided into seven 
parts, each part or niche containing a 
gigantic seated figure, meditating upon 
the Apocalypse. 


Some Famous Works 


Another famous work of art is The 
Romance of the Rose, worked in gold of 
cypress and the wondrous Arras thread. 
It is said that Charles VI., through his 
passion for magnificence, ordered two 
hundred and fifty tapestries, the finest 
being the Joust of St. Denis. 

Philip the Hardy commissioned the 
History of Alexander the Great, which 
he afterwards paid as a ransom for his son 
at the battle of Nicopalas, 1398. Through 
the enthusiasm over tapestry, a desire to 
copy paintings crept in, making marked 
competition between the brush and loom. 
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PERSIAN SILK—EMBROIDERED 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Philip the Good paid three hundred 
crowns to obtain for his workmen the 
cartoon of Gideon, or the Golden Fleece. 
Powerful monarchs having exhausted the 
treasures of their storehouses. were not 
ashamed to borrow of their neighbors in 
order to give a place of honor to the 
tapestry of Arras. 

Later, Henry IV. of France continued 
the protection given to this art by 
his father, by upholding the manufac- 
tories at the Louvre, and in the garden of 
the Tuileries. 

Louis XIV., through the influence of his 
court, was favorably impressed with the 
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eray-tinted tapestry then in 
vogue, though hardly in keeping 
with the gold-and-white furnish- 
ings of his court, and the polished 
and formal conditions of society. 
This influence resulted in the 
establishment of a manufactory 
at Rheims in 1632, and of the 
Gobelin manufactory in Paris, 
1662. 

If in the renaissance given to 
art in the Middle Ages, tapestry 
was beautiful, and enriched 
through carefully prepared de- 
signs, the work rendered was 
excelled in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the skilled workmen 
from the Beauvais and Gobelin 
manufactories, who prepared, 
with untiring skill and patience, 
delicate and exquisitely beauti- 
ful flowers and landscapes for 
cushions, backs of chairs, and stalls. 

In the recent renovations at Windsor 
Castle the palm is given to Queen Alex- 
andria’s room. Old Louis XVI. furniture 
has been transferred from another part 
of the castle and covered in a soft-col- 
red Beauvais tapestry. The broad, old- 
fashioned molding has been retained, and 
the center filled in with the most beauti- 
ful silks which could be designed for this 
type of room. 

An art born with antiquity, it has 
borne a part in the lives and tastes of 
nearly every tribe and people upon the 
face of the earth. 








TAPESTRY WOVEN BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
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6e H!a life in the country, how joyous, 
How ineffably charming it is, 

With no ill-mannered crowds to annoy us, 
Nor odious neighbors to quiz!” 

So murmured the beautiful Harriet 
To the fondly affectionate Brown, 

As they rolled in the flame-colored chariot 
From the nasty, detestable town: 

Singing, “ Oh, a life in the country, how joyous, 
How ineffably charming it is! 


“T shall take a portfolio quite full 
Of the sweetest conceivable glees; 
And at times manufacture delightful 
Little Odes to the doves on the trees. 
There'll be dear little stockingless wretches 
In those hats that are so picturesque, 
Who will make the deliciousest sketches, 
Which I'll place in my Theodore’s desk. 


“Then how pleasant to study the habits 
Of the creatures we meet as we roam: 

And perhaps keep a couple of rabbits, 
Or some fish and a bullfinch at home! 

The larks, when the summer has brought ’em, 
Will sing overtures quite like Mozart’s, 

And the blackberries, dear, in the autumn 
Will make the most exquisite tarts. 














* The bells of the sheep will be ringing 
All day amid sweet-scented showers, 
As we sit by some rivulet singing 
About May and her beautiful bowers. 
We'll take intellectual rambles 
In those balm-laden evenings of June, 
And say it reminds us of Campbell’s 
(Or somebody’s) lines to the moon.” 


But those charms began shortly to pall on 
The taste of the gay Mrs. Brown; 
She hadn’t a body to call on, 
Nor a soul that could make up a gown. 
She was yearning to see her relations, 
And besides had a troublesome cough; 
And in fact she was losing all patience, 
And exclaimed, “ We must really be off, 
Though a life in the country so joyous, 
So ineffably charming it is. 


“ But this morning I noticed a beetle 
Crawl along on the dining-room floor, 
If we stay till the summer, the heat’ll 
Infallibly bring out some more. 
Now few have a greater objection 
To beetles than Harriet Brown: 
And, my dear, I think on refleetion— 
I should like to go baek to the town.” 
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INTERIOR OF THE ART BUILDING OF NEWCOMB COLLEGE 
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WHERE NEWCOMB POTTERY IS MADE 





THE ART-CRAFT MOVEMENT IN A 
COLLEGE ART DEPARTMENT 


T 


ment of 
Newcomb 
College, New Or- 


leans, is well known. 
The beauty and 
local interest of its 
pottery manufac- 
ture has for several 
years attracted the 
favorable notice of 
critics and collec- 
tors, and has been 
modeled in France 
as well as in this 
country. ‘The ex- 
tent to which this 


HE place which the art-craft idea 
has been given in the art depart- 


movement 





NEWCOMB POTTERY 


has developed 
cently been made evident to the public 


has only re- 


by the erection of 
the interesting 
building, some illus- 
trations of which ap- 
pear in this article. 

It was designed to 
be the fitting house 
of artistic pursuits, 
and by the example, 
be an assistance to 
the industrial 
changes which mark 
this period in the 
South as one of the 
most significant in 
its history. 
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Furthermore, 
this investment 
or enterprise, 
so in accord 
with the spirit 
of the times, is 
an earnest ex- 
ample of the 
belief which the 
college holds in 
that education 
which unites 
the school and 
workshop as the 
thinker and the 
worker must be 
united in a life of independence and self- 
respect. This is a fundamental principle. 

The style of architecture exhibited in 
this building is a revival of the Spanish 
colonial which has made New Orleans 
one of the most interesting cities in 
America. This type, now rapidly dis- 
appearing before the changes which are 
modernizing the Crescent City, has a 
charm and interest, a climatic fitness, 
which should have made it the prototype 
of modern building on the gulf coast. The 
building in question has been made to con- 
form to the needs of a manufactory, sale- 
room, class-rooms and studios, but in the 
necessary adaptations to modern usages, 
every artistic device has been employed 
to retain the individuality of the style and 
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perpetuate those features which are the 
source of its attractiveness. Irom the 
brass-newel posts—genuine relics of a 
demolished colonial mansion—to the red 
tiles on the roof, this structure has the 
charm of color. Its white stuceoed walls 
are so toned as to suggest the varied sub- 
colors exhibited in walls mellowed by 
time. Upon entering the welcome seems 
assured by the hospitable ‘‘half-door,”’ 
the upper part of which, always open, gives 
glimpses of the vestibule and sale-room 
beyond. This room, perhaps the most 
interesting of all, is paneled to the height 
of seven feet. A plaster of natural brown 
sand fills the remaining spaces. The 
woodwork is stained black, though the 
result is more 
of a brown by 
reason of the 
yellow cypress 
which glows 
through it. 
The hinges of 
the doors and 
lockers are 
hand-wrought 
iron, copies of 
those found on 
the old build- 
ings of the city. 
The fireplace, 
the mullioned 
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window, with its 
comfortable seat, 
the furniture of fit- 
ting design, all form 
a harmonious set- 
ting for the pottery, 
needlework, illumi- 
nations, etc., which 
are here displayed. 

The class-rooms 
for pottery deco- 
ration and em- 
broidery share the 
second floor with 
the studio for de- 
signers who have 
passed the period 
of tuition, and have 
entered the field of 
production. 

The third floor is 
a spacious attic, in 
which an antique 
loom is busy weav- 
ing new ideas in 


benches for re- 
poussé metal work. 

The machinery 
for pottery-making 
is contained in the 
rear part of the first 
floor, behind which 
is a wing for the 
storing of kilns and 
crude clay. 

More than usual 
interest attaches to 
this addition to the 
art-craftmovement, 
throughout the 
country, situated as 
it is in the south- 
ernmost limit of the 
land, and under the 
guidance of a col- 
lege. The oneseems 
to promise freshness 
of resource, the 
other an educational 
influence which 





world-old process. 
Here also are 





should guard it from 
commercialism. 


COST OF LIVING IN PARIS 


Though not gourmands, we both like 
good things, and if not great eaters, we 
both have a fair appetite. In the morning 
when we rise, we take an early breakfast 
(tea and bread and butter). At noon, a 
hors d’ceuvre, meat, vegetables, dessert,and 
coffee. At five o’clock, tea and cakes. 
At eight o’clock, soup, fish, meat, vege- 
takles, sweets, and dessert. 

Feeding is the heaviest expense of our 
household; it costs us $72 a month, divided 
as follows: Baker and pastry cook, $8; 
various meats, $20; fish, $6; groceries, 
$12; fruit and vegetables, $9; milk and 
cream, $6; a quarter barrel of Bordeaux 
wine (about seventy-five bottles), $8; 
two or three bottles of liqueurs, $3. To 
this may be added $8 for the extra cost 
of a dinner that I give every month to 
some intimate friends. 


On an average, lighting costs us $4 a 
month, heating $4, washing $8. A woman 
help comes for two hours every day to 
help the servant and costs $4 a month. 
We also pay $1 a month to the floor- 
polisher and $2 to a circulating library. 
That makes in all an additional $20 a 
month. 

There remains then $53.60 per month. 
My wife takes $20 for her personal ex- 
penses—dressmaker, milliner, shoemaker, 
etc. I keep the same for my tailor, boot- 
maker, shirtmaker, cigars, etc. With the 
$13.60 which remains I take my wife to 
the theater once a month, I occasionally 
take a carriage drive with her, or visit 
art exhibitions, and I present her, now 
and again, with flowers, a piece of music, 
or some other trifling gift.—Fernand 
Mazade, in Architectural Record. 
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A YELLOW DINING-ROOM 


By ETHEL M. COLSON 


successfully, and this for a variety of 
reasons. Softness without dimness, 
warmth without stuffiness, simplicity 
without bareness, and plenty of light with 
no suggestion of either garishness or glare, 


] T is difficult to decorate a dining-room 


are apparently conflicting demands by no. 


means easy to reconcile. 

The dining-room of the Warren McAr- 
thur house, at 4852 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, is so nearly perfect that the tale 
of its carefully planned attractions should 
be useful to others. Evolved slowly, with 
the aid of much thought and study, and 
many experiments, the scheme has indi- 
viduality and charm. Certain minor prob- 
lems in connection with the beautiful room 
remain to be solved. Fifteen by eighteen 
feet in size, it is distinguished by a large, 
two-sided corner window, of southwestern 
exposure, so planned and arranged that it 
ean never be shadowed by encroaching 
walls or obstructions. Its quaintly leaded 
panes swing out upon the flower garden 
just beyond. A door directly opposite 
this window leads to a spacious and con- 
venient pantry. Opposite this door, again, 
is a double door of leaded glass similar 
to that in the window, and the fourth 
corner of the room is occupied by the du- 
plicate of this double glass door. This 
completes an original scheme of ventila- 
tion and affords a glimpse, when open, of 
the wide and artistic entrance hall, the 
reception-room, and the green and refresh- 
ing ‘flower window” beyond. 


The Leaded Glass 


The electric-light fixtures and shades 
are of the same glass as the windows, this 
glass being designed and constructed by a 
Chicago firm. Its leaded lines are excep- 
tionally simple and lovely. Small leaden 
knobs, restful markings of white, with here 
and there a bit of golden glass visible only 


when the light strikes it, provide relief for 
the eye. A quaint pattern is arranged, 
here and there, by cracking the small glass 
panels at regular intervals. The central 
chandelier is yet to be arranged in similar 
fashion, but, although several designs have 
been made and submitted by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Frank Wright, who is directly 
responsible for much of this loveliness, 
none so far have been adjudged quite 
perfect. So, for the present, fixtures of 
plain, unadorned brass, with a simple shade 
of soft yellow, provide for the lighting 
directly above the table. The columnar 
supports of the four wall or side-lights 
form part of the general architectural de- 
sign of the apartment, appearing, as they 
do, at the outer corners of the window 
embrasure and sideboard. They add 
much to the beauty of the room. 


The Woodwork 


All the woodwork of the room is of spe- 
cially prepared and seasoned California 
oak. Straight up to within about four or 
five feet of the ceiling the splendid panel- 
ing runs, with a wide, well-modeled line of 
wood dividing the upper wall from the ceil- 
ing proper. The frieze and the ceiling are 
covered with burlaps in a subdued shade 
of old gold. The paneling ends in a shelf 
that encircles the room completely. The 
built-in sideboard is of the same height, 
topped by a similar shelf. It is fifteen 
feet long. Odd, quaint, and characteris- 
tic bits of pottery, foreign and domestic, 
many of Mexican coloring and origin, add 
touches of the brighter tints to the quiet 
room, which is in itself subdued in tone. 
Beautiful and fresh in the early morning, 
the oak and the burlap light up softly yet 
brilliantly at night, while the rays of the 
setting sun sometimes change the apart- 
ment to a hollow jewel of softly tinted, 
gleaming gold. The note of a brilliant, but 
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soft, and by no means insistent, green dis- 
tinguishes itself more than once from 
among the tender browns and old blues of 
the pottery, and this green is repeated in 
the green of the growing plants in the big 
window, and in the brave tinting of the 
family parrot, ensconced in his shining 
brass cage. The delicate glass panels scat- 
ter odd and lovely reflections broadcast, 
no matter what the weather, the lighting, 
the time of day, yet all is quiet and distin- 
guished, and nothing a shade too bright. 


The Center Table 


The oak table, also of special design, 
matches the woodwork of the apartment, 
and the top is particularly beautiful. Fol- 
lowing a wise fancy, it may be enlarged by 
sliding leaves that are slipped into place, 
at either end, on solid supports drawn out 
from underneath. A beautiful circular top 
is provided for occasional use. On the 
table, at other than meal-times, stands a 
vase of green glass containing more of the 
“oreen things growing’—or blooming. 

The window curtains are of raw silk in a 
soft yet deep shade of yellow, and do their 
cheery share in contributing to the charm 
of the room. They hang just to the broad 
ledges specially constructed for the plants 
that flourish so happily upon them, and 
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there are no other hangings or draperies in 
the room. 


The Mahogany Chairs 

A note of warmer coloring is supplied 
by the soft reddish tints of the Turkish rug 
nearly covering the oak floor, and by the 
laring, but apparently successful, experi- 
nent of the mahogany chairs that stand 
ut so clearly against the oaken walls. 
Mr. Wright, the architect who designed 
the beautiful house, was firm in the con- 
viction that the chairs should also conform 
to the general scheme of the dining-room, 
nd be constructed of oak. The owners 
were equally firm in the determination to 
have the mahogany furniture, at least for 
n experimental test. The topie of the 
hairs is still open to discussion, but the 
dark chairs look so well in their present 
environment that they will probably be 
retained. 

The whole room is so satisfying that the 
olor scheme and the general plan are 
vorthy of most serious consideration by 
ther beauty-loving men and women with 

dining-room problems in process of solu- 
tion. ‘The color scheme is valuable, more- 
ver, because it may be worked up in less 
stly materials, and because it is not only 
uncommon and beautiful, but “livable” 
as well. 


A HOUSE ON A HILL 


HE house shown on the 
opposite page is built on 
the top of a steep hill, and 
the exigences of the site 
necessitated the arrangement 


adopted. The house is finished 
with rough cast with cement 
“dressings,” and the roof is cov- 


ered with slate. ‘The architect 
was Leonard Stokes. 

The arrangement of the ter- 
races is particularly good and 


offers suggestions to American 
builders. The novel treatment 


LEONARD STOKES ArcHt 











of the fountain and the garden 
seat is worthy of study. 
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— WHAT TO PUT ON —— 
LIBRARY WALLS 
By 
4 ISABEL McDOUGALL os 
“ HY don’t people buy these “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” is all 
lovely things for their libra- that one remembers of Laurence Hous- 
ries?’ An exquisite por man, er maybe ‘The Were-Wolf,” which 


trait of Laurence Housman 
started the question; a lithograph of the 
finest kind by Rothenstein, one of the 
Paris-trained Englishmen, who seems to 
devote himself to drawing on 
sketchy likenesses of the younger English 
writers. 


stone 


English Lithographs 


The lithograph was delicately gray, yet 
bold and free, the lines crumbling ove 
the grain of the paper in the enchanting 
manner of a soft pencil drawing. Surely 
nothing is more enchanting than a sketcl 
in soft pencil on paper with a decid 
tooth to it. Nothing, at least, except 
dashing, incisive sketch with a pen. Or, 
perhaps, a clear atmospheric sketch 
wash, where every stroke of the brusl 
has evidently gone over the sheet like 
“fulmar flying free.’ Ah, well, a fin 
black-and-white is a joy forever. It r 
pays study; it doesn’t fade; it carries fron 
wherever you choose to place it; it does 
not have to be humored with a special 
light; like a pampered oil-painting; 
speaks to its lovers with an eloquence 
that paint cannot surpass. 

With Housman’s portrait there lay on: 
of Aubrey Beardsley’s haunted face, and 
one of W. B. Yeats, with his queer plu 


of dark hair standing up like Riquet-a- 


la-Houppe of French legend, and some 
other of these up-to-date young literary 
men. They are capital models. 
bony construction of each thoughtful facé 
is well marked, and the hair, either bj 
nature or design, frames it with ‘‘th 
artistry of accident,’ like the hair 
Anthony Hope’s latest heroine. 
Unfortunately his tarradiddle 


about 
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wasn’t as good as Orckmann-Chatrian’s 
“Hugues-le-Loup,” and has illustrations 
by the author of a diluted Walter-Crane- 
ism. Yet if one cared for magazine poets 
and minor essayists these lithographs 
would be admirable on one’s library wall. 
What do people put in their libraries? 
Sometimes those juiceless antiquities, 
‘Longfellow and his Friends,” or “‘Shakes- 
peare and his Contemporaries,” or, a 
degree better, “Milton Dictating to his 
Daughters.”” Sometimes family photo- 
graphs; the mistress of the house in her 
bridal dress of ten years ago, or the master 
of the house in a group with “the class of 
89.” Sometimes a dear friend’s water- 
colors—cold, pallid landscapes, or flower 
pieces, with the vase drawn crooked and 
the color settled in dark borders at the 
edge of every petal. 


Appropriateness in the Library 


Now, there is a lack of tenue in expos- 
ing one’s amiable private keepsakes to the 
intellectual, impersonal atmosphere of 
literature. It is too rarified, too cold, for 
them. Nor is it entirely the place for 
landseapes, although a most delightful 
library has on one wall the moonlit sea 
and on another the superb snowy Jung- 
frau. The owner says that he likes the 
outlook they give him beyond the world 
of books into the world of nature. 

Surely no one is to be condemned for 
liking an outlook into the world of nature. 
Yet the library is essentially a place for 
inlooks; a place for that which pertains to 
human thought and human creation, not 
for the vastness of elemental lights, and 
firmaments, and waters which be above 
the firmament. Paintings belong in a 
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library, and sculpture, and architecture, 
for they, like literature, are of man’s best 
works. It is good to be shut in to a con- 
sideration of them. In other rooms and 
other moods one would welcome the 
woods and the waters, the flying cloud, 
the changing light. When books are on 
open shelves their many-hued bindings 
give color to the library. If in addition it 
has kaleidoscopic rugs, warmly tinted 
walls and draperies, then it will be a bet- 
ter place than any other in the house for 
etchings, engravings, and especially for 
statuary; you may save your paintings 
for the drawing-room. You don’t want 
plants in it, and you don’t want a tea-table. 
These are essentially feminine fixings, and 
a library, even a woman’s library, is 
essentially masculine. You do want an 
open fire, if possible; ‘Old wood to burn, 
old books to read,” said an authority. 
You want, perhaps, pictures of scenes 
from your favorite books, but this is a 
dangerous field to enter. You want, 
surely, pictures of your favorite authors. 


Autograph Pictures 


A person favored with the friendship of 
writers and illustrators is likely to possess 
autographed portraits or original sketches. 
These may be of odd sizes, many of them 
small; they may be of odd shapes, with 
mats cut to accommodate inscriptions 
that run all the way from a mere signa- 
ture to a whole letter, or a page of manu- 
script. Large or small, light or dark, 
careless croquis or faded photograph, they 
are all treasures for the library wall. 
They have the first qualities of decora- 
tion, suitability and human interest. An 
autographed portrait has an especial, in- 
computable sentimental value. Aside 
from the autographed portrait, the por- 
trait for a library should be something 
more than a good likeness. It should be 
a satisfying work of art. For example, 
the superlative portrait of Scott would 
be an early print of Walker’s matchless 
engraving from Raeburn’s painting. Of 
Burns it would be Cozzens’s engraving from 
Nasmyth. Rajon’s etchings of Tenny- 
son, John Stuart Mill, and George Eliot 
are familiar, the latter being easily the 


most sympathetic presentation extant of 
Marian Evans’s long, ugly, equine physiog- 
nomy. Braquemond’s etching of Ed- 
mond de Goncourt is a positive treasure, 
one of the finest etched portraits in exist- 
ence; the original drawing for it is care- 
fully preserved in the Louvre. Zorn’s 
rapid etching of Renan is at once a mas- 
terpiece and a speaking likeness. It costs 
seventy-five dollars. having about doubled 
in value since the fat philosopher sat for 
it in his study. Usually these choice 
things are costly, though Nicholson’s 
sturdy woodblock portrait of Kipling sells 
for one dollar, and is well worth having. 
Usually, also, it is easier to obtain good 
portraits of French writers than of any 
others, for the plaisant pays has ever 
accorded vast importance to her men of 
genius. 
Plaster Casts 


In the line of sculpture we are better 
off, and statues and busts are among the 
best of library decorations. What, for 
instance, could be more desirable than the 
familiar classic head of venerable, sight- 
less Homer? What—to skip an eon or two 
—can compare with the Naples bust of 
Dante? A reproduction may be had 
touched with a greenish patina that 
enhances the decorative value of the 
strong, ascetic countenance. What— 
with another leap over some hundreds 
of years—could be better than Saint 
Gaudens’s relief portrait of Stevenson, 
so exquisitely modeled, so movingly hint- 
ing at the corporeal weakness of that 
brave, hopeful spirit, so fitly inscribed 
with his own lament over the pursuit 
of the ideal. 

Where hath fleeting beauty led? 
To the doorway of the dead. 

Life is over, life was gay, 

We have come the primrose way. 

It might be difficult to get a copy of 
Boehm’s rather whimsical statuettes of 
Thackeray, but it would be worth having. 
And to the Chandos, or any other portrait 
of Shakespeare, one would prefer a plaster 
replica of the bust over his tomb, colored 
like the original. In a way it would best 
represent Shakespeare, for that smug, gen- 
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tleman, eternally inditing sonnets on a r 
cushion in St. Mary’s church, speaks of tl 
silver Avon, the meadows near Stratford 


and all Elizabethan Eneland. 
Bas-Relief Panels 


Some excellent bas-relief panels by 
Miss Julia Bracken are not as well know: 
as they should be. They make the be 
of library decorations, setting forth Ru 
kin’s refined head and flowing bea 
burly William Morris, Tolstoy’s gnarl 
features, made picturesque by the rous 
hair and moujik blouse, Carlyle’s strenu 
ous profile, and Emerson’s eagle face 
molded into something sweeter an 
higher by the passing years 

Statues, reliefs, or busts should have 
special light. Place them as a photog 
rapher places his sitter, with the illumin 
tion strong from one quarter, then you 
get the variety of shadow which takes the 
place of color. If you stand your poor 
statue in a diffused light, or in some dar! 
corner, or in some stupid niche half-way 
down the room, you cut it off from it 
sole means of expression. It is stricker 
dumb. 


Vases and Masks 

Antique vases, Tanagra figurines, classi 
masks, are enviable ornaments for 
library. They are not only decorative 
themselves, but they strike a note of schol 
arly dignity—more than a note, a cho 
—breathing of Hellenic days, of Roma 
grandeur, and of the golden Italian revival 
of learning. They can be had in exact 
imitation of the originals, time-worn 
weather-stained, mellowed, and rubbed 
down, with faint suggestions of color 
Against the rough orange walls of a ce1 
tain painter’s vestibule there hangs an 
admirably effective grotesque mask, witl 
traces of yellow-brown, like rust-streaks, 
lingering in its depressions, that bring i 
into harmony with its background. An 
other small mask is as successfully plac 
against the side of a bookease: the bool 
case is painted olive, and the mask is a 
lightish bronze with green patina. Thi 
last, by the way, is in an architect’s beauti 
ful library, where over most of the wall 
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space not covered by bookcases, fine 
photographs are scattered with a lavish 
hand; photographs of old Italian palaces, 
of Holbein portraits, of paintings from the 
great museums of the world, bits of archi- 
tecture, téwers, domes, archways. They 
are all in a sense classic; they are among 
the accepted and beloved high-water 
mark man’s art has placed, but they are 
not hackneyed. You love them when 
you see them, and you are comfortably 
sure of being right in loving them, yet 
they are not your old loves, that you have 
loved almost to satiety. They are not 
the Venus of Melos, or the Victory of 
Samothrace, or the facade of San Marco. 


Pictures of Architecture 


testfulness is an element in pictures of 
architecture that makes them especially 
suited to a library. A group of figures 
forever in the same position gets upon 
one’s nerves; they should move. In a 
landseape trees should wave their branches, 
streams should ripple on, billows should 
curl their crests and tumble into foam. 
But St. Peter’s, or the arch of Titus—why, 
of course, it is unchanging. It stands for- 
ever, stony, immobile, a monument of 
beauty and order, yet freighted with human 
significance. In some moods the calm of 
architecture has precisely this advantage 
over the calm of landscape—that it is plus 
the human intention. Piranesi’s noble 
Roman etchings are absolutely perfect 
for a library, having a beauty which 
crows with study, having the quality of 
stability combined with imagination. 


Collector’s Treasures 


A framed family portrait or family tree 
looks well in a library. So does any old 
certificate, such as a seventeenth-century 
commission in some trainband, signed by 
a long-dead governor of *‘His Majesty’s 
Colony of—” Virginia or the Carolinas. 
Any man who is a collector can give a 
stamp of individuality to his library by 
taking his collection for a keynote, be it 
coins or autographs, butterflies or fire- 
arms. 

I have seen a collection of book-plates, 
simply mounted and_passe-partouted, 
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ranged all along the wall just above the 
shelves, where they were not too high for 
the delicate points of the tiny designs to 
be appreciated. 

I have seen a collection of book-covers 
spread out like some new kind of giant 
butterflies, with wings of buff, brown, or 
crimson cloth. 

A New York connoisseur of Japanese 
art has many ornamented Oriental metal 
sword-hilts set in his chimney-piece. 


Mme. LeBrun and Nattier 


A Western man who is especially inter- 
ested in the French Revolution has all 
the space above his bookcases crowded 
with souvenirs of those stormy times. 
Portraits of Mirabeau, of Danton, Bervic’s 
famous engraving of Louis X VI.—the one 
that was doubled up, thrown into the 
Seine, and recovered, to be the joy of col- 
lectors—photographs from Mme. Le Brun’s 
or Nattier’s paintings of Marie Antoinette 
and her ill-fated boy, Flameng’s etching 
of “The Death of Robespierre,”’ are mixed 
with rough colored cartoons and prints of 
the period. There is also a pewter plat- 
ter with a Gallic cock calling “Aux armes, 
citoyens!” and some coarse earthen plates, 
showing citoyens and citoyennes wearing 
the bonnet rouge and proclaiming fierce 
revolutionary sentiments. While one 
would not usually suggest plates and 
pewter vessels as decorations for a library, 
these oddments are in their right place 
here. Moreover, this particular library 
is in the colonial or Louis XVI. style, so 
that everything relating to the epoch 
has its proper surroundings. 


A Small Library 


One of the prettiest of small libraries is 
in a country house built some forty years 
ago, when pseudo-Gothie was on the top 
wave of favor. The windows are pointed 
arches, with diamond panes, and the wal- 
nut bookcases, which run fully six feet 
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high, have glass doors of the same style, 
with trefoils filling in the corners. The 
-wall and ceiling above are of a warm gray 
in rough plaster, and the cove rounds up 
into the ceiling. Just over the book- 
cases a line of shields in bold heraldic reds 
and blues runs around the room. They 
are ordinary enameled tin shields, bearing 
the arms of the different colleges of Ox- 
ford University, which are, in most cases, 
those of their royal or priestly founders. 
These shields cost about forty cents in 
the ancient English city. They are not 
particularly well painted, but the quar- 
terings of bloody daggers, white stags, 
black cats, and the like look well on the 
gray walls over the Gothic bookcases. 
Those unlucky bookcases are too high and 
too ill-lighted for the general run of 
statuary or pictures. 

“Tf ever I can afford a trophy of medi:e- 
val armor I’d like to hang it here,” says 
the owner. 


Copies of Durer 


In the mean time, only two frames hang 
on his walls. One contains a large Braun 
autotype of one of Benozzo Gozzoli’s fan- 
tastic processions of gentle folk on capar- 
isoned palfreys, with pet dwarfs and 
monkeys and falcons in attendance. The 
other contains three of Diirer’s grimly 
fascinating plates: The ‘Melancholia,” 
the “Saint Jerome,” and “The Knight and 
Death.” As a matter of fact, these are 
not genuine etchings, but those admirable 
fac-similes made in Paris. 

“They are really too stnall to place so 
high,” he laments, ‘but three together 
sort of reinforce each other, and black-and- 
whites always carry pretty well. Besides, 
I simply couldn’t do without them.” 

When you simply can’t do without a 
thing, by all means put it in your library 
over your desk, or in the corner where 
you like your special chair to stand, and 
then suit the rest of the room to it. 











HISTORIC HOMES AND THEIR 
OCCUPANTS 


MALMAISON AND THE 


By JUDIT 


ALMAISON, which a few years 
since was sold, despite its as- 


sociations, to make room for 
modern structures of a more 


profitable kind, was, notwithstanding its 
structural insignificance, when compared 
with some other royal residences, in many 
ways the type of a phase of historic 
France. Before the days of authentic 
history, tradition gave the property the 
sinister name of mal maison, or evil house, 
a reminiscence of the invasion of Norman 
barbarians, who left behind them many 
a memory of terror and bloodshed still 
preserved in names of other places on the 
Seine.’ Later tradition states that it was 
a residence of Richelieu, but this is denied 
by good French authorities. Records 
which may well be trusted say that the 
origin of the holding is lost in the night of 
the ninth century, but that from the 
thirteenth it was classed among the fiefs 
of the abbey of St. Denis. Perrot, a 
member of the parliament of Paris, owned 
it in the seventeenth century; the Barentin 
family, also eminent, lived there a century 
later; and old records speak of its large 
garden, and the desirable use which even 
then had been made of its natural flow of 
waters. 

Part of the great beauty of the place 
was due to its cultivation, developed by 
its successive occupancy by families of 
distinction. The later days of royalty 
are associated with the charm and hos- 
pitable geniality of Madame Hareuc, 
elderly, unprepossessing, yet one of those 
rare women who, by the cultivation of 
every virtue of heart and intellect, win 
the love of all who approach them. She 
lived here at this time, and formed with her 
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children the nucleus of a circle character- 
istic of many a country house of the 
period. Marmontel, who has celebrated 
in prose the hospitalities of Malmaison, 
was a frequent guest, and describes the 
charm of its society. 

A branch of the Le Couteulx family, 
more or less distinguished in the Revo- 
lution and the empire, was called Du Moley, 
and withdrew to Malmaison at the first 
mutterings of the Revolution, there to 
enjoy with friends of similar tastes the too 
brief lull which preceded the storm. It 
was a life almost pastoral in its simplicity, 
a, life of refined gayety and of tranquillity, 
which, like the last flicker of a candle 
about to be extinguished, recalled for an 
instant the brightness of an earlier time. 
Says M. de Lescure: “It is a meeting at 
once trifling and solemn of all that society, 

mdemned~by itself, of which the scaf- 
fold will take the flower and of which the 
proscription will disperse the rest over all 
Europe to the four winds of exile and of 
poverty.”” Mme. Le Brun paid frequent 
visits to Malmaison, enjoying much the 
pleasures of country life; but she writes 
in 1788 that, mingled with her memories 
of these country-house visits are some of 
sweet but more of painful moments. 
“The peasants on the road no longer 
lifted their hats when they passed by; 
they looked at us, on the contrary, with 
insolence, and some even menaced us 
with their sticks.” She says she dined at 
Malmaison in June of 1789. “I found 
there the Abbé Sieyés, and many other 
amateurs of the Revolution. M. Du 
Moley bellowed against the nobles; every 
one screamed—one would have said it 
was a real club—and these conversations 
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frightened me horribly. After dinner, the 
abbé said to, I don’t know what person, 
‘Really, I believe we are going too far.’ 
‘They will go so far that they will lose 
their way,’ I said to Madame du Moley, 
who had heard the abbé, like myself, and 
was also saddened by such baleful pre- 
dictions.” 

Nevertheless, their worst fears, and far, 
far more, were realized in the coming 
months; yet, like all other human suffer- 
ing as well as joy, the Revolution passed, 
and Malmaison stood between its valleys, 
the sun still smiling on its walls, but for- 
ever dark to most of those whose life and 
love and grief ence vivified them. 


% 


So charming a place as Malmaison, and 
one so full of romantic association, would 
naturally be attractive to the artist, and 
it has often been pictured, but rarely 
during the earlier days just described. 
It is Josephine who has made the fame of 
the place world-wide, as the country 
house of an empress not born to the pur- 
ple, yet wearing it with grace as the wife 
of a self-made emperor, and resigning it 
at his request in favor of the Austrian 
who bore Napoleon a son. Yet Mal- 
maison, though the scene of Josephine’s 
retirement after the bitterness of her 
divorce from Napoleon, was sd associated 
with the happiest days of her life, and 
even after her retirement so peopled with 
personages, both gay and distinguished, 
that even for her its memories could not 
have been all evil ones. The poets tell 
us that those are our happiest hours when 
we are unconscious of our happiness, and 
many such hours as these were granted 
her at Malmaison, when, freed from the 
surveillance of a too exacting husband, 
and from the watchfulness of courtiers 
and hangers-on, the formalities of even 
her informal court were laid aside and the 
days passed quietly in outdoor life in her 
gardens, in reading with her children, and 
in sports and games with friends. _It was 
on Napoleon’s return from his victories 
-in Egypt that they first lived there and 
entertained their friends. 

It was while Josephine was the widow 
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Beauharnais, residing with her aunt at 
Fontainebleau, that, endeavoring through 
the aid of Barras to recover a part of 


‘her husband’s estate, lost through his 


political misfortunes, she had cast her 
eye on Malmaison, a small house near 
Paris, with limited but well situated 
grounds, and commanding several fine 
views. Here she planned to retire and 
devote herself to the education of her two 
children. Barras, whose friendship for 
Josephine was very great, agreed to ar- 
range for its purchase, since it was 
national property. But Barras was de- 
sirous of bringing about a marriage 
between Josephine Beauharnais and Napo- 
leon, and the ups and downs of this affair, 
one of passionate love on Napoleon’s part, 
of respect and affection on Josephine’s, 
and of worldly interest on the part of both, 
delayed for some time the purchase of 
this estate. 
% 


The story of the first significant meet- 
ing of these two is one of romantic charm. 
At the table of Barras, the young officer 
had of course seen a woman so distin- 
guished in her own circle as Mme. de 
Beauharnais then was, but he, disfigured 
by a disease contracted in the army, 
which discolored his face and reduced 
him to a skeleton, was little likely to 
attract her attention. But as military 
governor of Paris he had been charged 
with disarming the citizens, and in this 
way became possessed of the sword of the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais. After the lat- 
ter’s execution, Eugéne de Beauharnais, 
a lad of fourteen, longing for his father’s 
sword, received it at the hands of Napo- 
leon after an animated scene between the 
two. The next day Mme. de Beauharnais 
called to thank Napoleon for his courtesy, 
he was-much attracted to her, and from 
this beginning developed much of the 
best happiness of Napoleon. For no 
matter what the vicissitudes of their mar- 
ried life, he sincerely loved Josephine, 
sincerely admired her elegance, which he 
somewhere says never failed her in even 
the most trivial acts of life. He had, too, 
a superstitious conviction that she was 
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his lucky star. Certainly with her he rose, 
and without her he fell. 

Her part in the civilizing process which 
French society underwent after the bar- 
barism of the Revolution was a very real 
and great one, nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in her life at Malmaison. The 
place was a survival of the old régime, 
its beauties fallen into neglect, like the 
beauties of the old way of living. It was 
the mission of the empress, herself con- 
nected with the aristocratic days of the 
past, yet more intimately identified with 
the new régime, to fuse many an antago- 
nistic element in society, to restore many 
a forgotten enjoyment of human inter- 
course. Polite customs of society were 
resumed by her, and though the aristo- 
crats, however well disposed, could with 
difficulty refrain from patronizing her, a 
certain sweet simplicity of nature, com- 
bined with her genuine kindheartedness, 
commanded their respect. 


& 


It must have been an amusing time 
when Napoleon was busily engaged in 
placing crowns on the heads of all his 
relatives, far and near. Even the com- 
manding qualities of the man cannot hide 
a certain comic-opera effect, which he 
would have been the last to seek. How 
the old aristocrats must have laughed, 
when not so angry as to cry, at seeing 
these nouveaux fameaux donning their 
jeweled coronets! Ladies with names 
hundreds of years old used in derision to 
send word to their laundresses that unless 
Napoleon made them duchesses before 
the next morning, they could no longer be 
favored with the washing; and the new- 
titled nobility were designated by the old 
as the new-baked aristocrats, oftener the 
half-baked as well. 

But few even among the most sarcastic 
of the old nobility held out for any length 
of time, and sooner or later the new court 
of the empire was arranged to include, 
with but three or four exceptions, all the 
ancient nobility of France. The empress 
was uniformly good-natured and kind in 
all the little complications which arose 
from the mingling of the old with the new 
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aristocracy; but the emperor, quick to 
letect the difference between those who, 
like the Duchesse de Chevreuse, took the 
ituation ill, and the Baroness de Mont- 
morency, who accepted it with grace, 
knew how to reward with extravagance 
and to punish with severity. 


Mw 


One day, entering the salon of Josephine 
vith a magnificent aigrette of diamonds 
ust received from the sultan, he saw, 
among the admiring group of ladies, the 
Baroness de Montmorency. Breaking the 
jewel in two, he presented her with half, 
1ying, “Permit me, madam, to request 
yur acceptance of this small token of my 
teem.”’ But the Duchesse de Chev- 
use was less happy in her relations with 
he emperor. Appearing once in the 
lrawing-room with a beautiful diamond 
head-dress, Napoleon, who liked to make 
marks about women’s costumes, said to 
“What beautiful stones! Are they 

ull real?” “Mon dieu, sire,” came the 
reply, “how should I know? But for this 
place they are surely good enough!” She 
was banished from the court, and when, 
broken-hearted and dying of consumption, 
she begged to end her days in Paris, the 
eply, in spite of every effort on the part 
the empress, was the stern remark, 
She can die as well in the country as at 


Paris.”’ 
Se 


But at Malmaison, which had been their 
pleasure house during the consulate, and 
became their refuge when the delicate and 
lificult transition to the empire was 
xecomplished, all sternness on the part 

Bonaparte, all anxious responsibility on 

ie part of Josephine, were laid aside. 
His wife said of him, “ Here at Malmaison, 
Napoleon was familiar, kind, amiable, and 
ven more than informal; he was com- 

anionable.”” While Napoleon himself, 
ter spending his Sunday in the country, 
vas wont to remark, like any bourgeois 
husband, when he went back to the busi- 
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ss of world-running on Monday morn- 
ss, “Now I must resume the yoke of 
all, a 


isery.”’ Malmaison was, after 
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somewhat democratic abode, and it is 
consoling to those who have not achieved 
greatness to reflect on the strain of keep- 
ing up a ceremoniousness to which one 
was not born. 

Their way of living here was simple; 
all were independent until the breakfast 
hour at eleven in the morning. Napoleon 
worked all day, eating alone to save time, 
until the dinner hour at six. This meal 
was often served on the lawn, and though 
rumor whispers that the salons of Jo- 
sephine in Paris were a bore, here in the 
country there was plenty of rollicking 
fun, for dinner was followed by old-fash- 
ioned games, like “ prisoner’s-base,” in 
which Napoleon always chased Josephine, 
but frequently stumbled and fell head- 
foremost, to the good-natured amusement 
of every one. Cards, of which Napoleon 
was very fond, and at which, as one would 
naturally expect, he cheated on his usual 
magnificent scale, often occupied the 
evening. Not only the family and inti- 


mates of the empress were here, but now 
and then groups of literary and artistic 
people, among them the poet Arnault, 
and the artist Gérard, with Cherubini, 
Le Brun, Pindare, and Hoffman. Prudhon 
has painted the most graceful and char- 
acteristic of our portraits of Josephine. 
Seated in the somber wood at the back 
of the park, near the stream whose mur- 
murs made the spot one of her favorite 
places of contemplation, she is robed in 
antique costume in a gown of white mus- 
lin embroidered in gold. Just such a 
gown it was which eclipsed in real beauty 
the much-bejeweled green velvet robe of 
Pauline Bonaparte, who, at one of the 
state receptions, desiring to paralyze all 
beholders by her beauty, was so unhappy 
as to make the attempt on a glaring blue 
velvet sofa! 

The debt of Malmaison to Josephine 
was immense. Immense, too, were the 
sums spent on its embellishment, for rare 
shrubs and plants from all over the world 
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were brought for its adornment; bridges 
were built, and a dairy which was main- 
tained by a Swiss family in native cos- 
tume; high-priced sheep grazed on the 
meadows, and the fountains, trees, acque- 
ducts, and valleys gave to this French 
landscape an Italian physiognomy, and, 
says a French visitor there, some of the 
melancholy grandeur of the pictures of 
Claude Lorraine. This was no play- 
garden, no make-believe sport, but an em- 
bellishment of nature undertaken by a 
natural botanist as well as a poetic soul. 
It is said that Josephine wept with pleas- 
ure on seeing the tulips bloom in spring. 


After the divorce, Josephine in retire- 
ment at Malmaison, received the homage 
of most of the kings with whose destinies 
Napoleon had toyed in his great days. 
Here, Fox may have seen for the first 
time, the camelia in bloom, for it was 
Josephine who first imported it to France 
and Europe. Masterpieces of Flemish, 
Dutch, and French masters adorned the 
walls of library and salon, rare statuary 
from Greece and Rome gleamed in the 
park, or in the pavilion used as a conser- 
vatory. Novels were rigorously excluded 
from the library by order of Napoleon, 
who condemned novel-reading as a waste 
of time; but the billiard-table, as well as 
the boards of the small theater, were kept 
in almost constant use. Both without 
and within the house, the results were 
typical of the time, mingling with a re- 
vived taste for Greek and Roman an- 
tiquity something modern, democratic, 
and not to be surpassed. All this cost 
money, and Josephine was very childlike 
in explaining how she happened to owe so 
much for Malmaison and her other ex- 
travagances. Though no entreaties could 


Acetylene Gas Lighting for Coun- 
try Houses.—At one time it was thought 
that it would never be possible to use 
acetylene in ordinary gas-fittings, owing 
to the fact that it readily forms with 
copper compounds which easily explode. 
Experiments have shown, however, says 
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persuade her to admit to Napoleon that it 


was more than six hundred thousand 
franes, she really owed at least a million, 
and naively explained the situation to 
Bourrienne by saying, “People bring me 
beautiful things; they show me them and 
I buy them. They do not ask me to pay 
for them at the time, but send me the bill 


when I have no money. Then it gets to 


Bonaparte’s ears, and he is angry.” 
This is as irresponsible as her earlier re- 
mark on reading one of his impassioned 
love-letters from Egypt, “How funny 


Bonaparte is.”’ 
wy 

\ kind of Napoleon-cult occupied much 
of her time after her last return to Mal- 
maison. His room was kept undisturbed, 
as on the day he left it, his coat thrown 
on a chair, his papers and an open book 
on the table, his maps spread out ready to 
be consulted. No hands but hers ever 
dusted the room during her lifetime. 
The house was bought from the Beau- 
harnais family in 1826 by a wealthy 
banker, who, in turn, sold it to the ex- 
queen Marie-Christine of Spain. Napo- 
leon III. bought it from her, restored it, 
and made it a museum of Napoleon, and 
it to the state. But the Franco- 
German war converted it into barracks 
for German soldiers, who hacked away its 


cave 


stone mantelpieces, and later it was 
bought in bya speculator. King William, 


visiting it in 1870, searching for relies of 
Josephine, found but a bit of tapestry in 
her room, her own handiwork, commemo- 
rating an event in Napoleon’s career, and 
cut off a piece for a souvenir. Gail Ham- 
ilton found it more desolate still in 1870, 
not even a janitor being left in charge of 
a once lordly pleasure house, which “like 
an unsubstantial pageant, faded, leaves 
not a rack behind.” 


a recent investigator, that, except with 
pure copper, and in circumstances which 
cannot occur in ordinary working, such 
compounds are not formed, and it is now 
contended that the use of ordinary gas- 
fittings is safe. The economy of acety- 
lene in country districts is considerable, 
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HOW TO MAKE BASKETS 


By MARY EVANS FRANCIS 


HE necessity for some device to 
aid him in carrying his burdens 
led primeval man to gather strong 
fibers from the forests to weave 
into carrying nets. We must imagine 
such articles to have been of the simplest 
construction, as in the childhood of a race 
its earliest efforts toward manufacture can 
show nothing of that elaboration of detail 
which comes only through intelligent selec- 
tion from the heritage left by older work- 
ers. And so these primitive nets can have 
little resemblance to the more modern 
work of our Western Indians as shown in 
their ceremonial baskets. Yet these fin- 
ished baskets are true descendants of that 
earlier handicraft, and through long cen- 
turies have been brought to their perfec- 
tion by art, that fostermother of invention, 
which steps in to nurture and brings to 
ever-increasing beauty the crude products 
of the needs of man. 

To an understanding of the every-day 
uses of his environment the aborigine 
brought a store of patience unlimited; no 
labor being considered too arduous to 
expend in preparing the material to be 
woven into a cherished basket, and no 
amount of time too valuable to be given 
to its construction. Folk-lore and prayers 
tell their stories and desires in the orna- 
mentation of baskets which required 
months of toil, the stitches being so fine 
and so closely placed that over a score 
may be counted within the short space of 
an inch. 


NATIVE GRASSES 


The progress of civilization has neg- 
lected the savage’s knowledge of the 
simpler uses of our common plants, until 
various revivals of manual arts have been 
needed to bring into relief our ignorance 


concerning nature’s storehouse. Now, 
while the older generation of Indians is 
passing, and their younger people are less 
concerned in pursuing the fireside work 
of their ancestors, is it not fortunate 
indeed that a revived interest in basket- 
making is not only preserving the most 
interesting specimens of Indian basketry, 
but is also inciting us to gain by experi- 
ment an acquaintance with the uses of 
native materials, and to learn to trans- 
form perishable grasses of the field into 
objects of lasting utility? Wherever man 
has lived, outside the encircling ice of the 
poles, he has found vegetable fibers and 
splints for basket work; in the reeds and 
bamboos of the tropics, in cacti and 
yuccas of arid regions, in the inner bark 
and young shoots of trees of temperate 
and colder zones, and lastly, though most 
universally found, in the grasses, sedges, 
and rushes which form the great carpet 
of the earth. 

Our country is peculiarly rich in the 
abundance and variety of vegetable 
fibers suitable for basketry, though aside 
from the Southern and Western states, 
little attention has been paid to the wealth 
so freely offered. In the South the pal- 
metto, long-leaved pine, and a few grasses 
have been cleverly utilized, while to men- 
tion the roots, stems, leaves, and seed- 
vessels painstakingly gathered and pre- 
pared by Indians of the West, would be to 
compile a catalogue far too long. 

The basket-maker of to-day, who has 
used mechanically prepared reeds, splits, 
and raffia which the shops afford, has a 
wider and more interesting field for experi- 
ment and research offered in the countless 
grasses of country meadow and wayside. 
These plants are so often passed by that 
their range of coloring, strength, and dur- 
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BEGINNING 


ability of fiber, and beauty of texture are 
undreamed of by the careless observer. 
For the worker their preparation is far 
easier than is that which attends the use 
of other fibers gathered from the fields. 


PREPARING THE GRASSES 


Thorough drying is the one thing need- 
ful, and the gathered bundles should be 
laid in a dry and sheltered place until all 
moisture has evaporated. ‘This long, slow 
drying tends to produce darker and more 
permanent colors in the grasses than when 
they are dried quickly in sunlight, or by 
artificial heat. Difficult it may be to 
believe, yet the natural color of these 
dried grasses will vary from rose and 
lavender to purple and gold, as well as 
through the infinite scale of green, the 
most brilliant colors sometimes showing 
only in the inner lining of sheaths sur- 
rounding the stem, or, in the case of the 
rushes, in the very base of the stem itself. 
A careful study in combination of color- 
ing will enable one to use these many 


shades to bring the tone of a basket to a 


THE COIL 


desired value, and to emphasize 
ornamentation by a contrasting 
color and texture. 

\ technical knowledge of the 
erasses, though interesting, is not 
necessary, since one must learn 
by experiment to select those 
suitable for work, and 
though different species are found 
ler varying conditions of soil 
and climate, there are but few 
isses which cannot be used. 
From May until October is the 
harvest 


time, as the earliest 
srasses commence to bloom in 
April, and are followed by an 
uninterrupted succession of vari- 
eties until fall. Even during 
winter months stout grasses, 
which the frost has left standing, 
may be cut and made into large 
scrap-baskets. By roadsides of 
early summer rise the slender, 


satiny stems of sweet vernal grass, 
June grass, whose green and 
gold are exquisite insmall baskets. 


and 
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The former is the most fragrant of any 
except the vanilla grass so long used by 
Eastern Indians in their woven basketry. 

Marshy lands, where meadows run down 
to meet the narrow brooks, yield luxuriant 
grasses, which if used in their entire 
length offer agreeable contrasts of glisten- 
ing stem and dull leaf. Here, too, are 
found graceful sedges growing in huge 
tussocks from which the grass-like leaves 
spread. “Shear grass” is an old English 
name for this, and care must be taken in 
gathering these soft-looking leaves, for 


ration is required, except to dampen them 
as they are used. 

To speak of rushes calls to mind rush- 
bottomed chairs, and the older rush-strewn 
floors which, in the time of Henry ILI. of 
France, Monsieur Dundelot considered 
one of the three remarkable things to 
be seen in England, since that people 
“strewed all their best rooms with hay.” 
In low grounds and swampy places grow 
the most beautiful of the rushes, some 
stout and round, like green bavonets, some 
soft and hair-like, and others whose broad 
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they are sharp-edged, and can cut sorely. 
Sedges turn a rich, greenish brown in long, 
slow drying, and in texture are invalua- 
ble since they can be worked smoothly 
and easily into the baskets. 

Grasses of midsummer fields yield a 
rich harvest in their flowering panicles of 
rose-purple and lavender. These are 
gathered just before ripening, and are used 
on the outside of baskets, a stouter grass 
being used with them, for an interlining, 
as it were, to give firmness. Corn husks, 
also, are a valuable material to the worker, 
and baskets made entirely of husks 
exhibit shadings of delicate green and 
creamy white brought into contrast with 
golden yellow, lavender, and purple. Deep 
colors are found more frequently in husks 
that have ripened and dried upon the 
stalk, but throughout the summer husks 
may be taken from green-corn and dried 
in a sheltered place. No further prepa- 


blades rise in such profusion as to conceal 
the deep red coloring at the base of each 
leaf. 


MATERIALS FOR SEWING 


A grass-hook is useful in gathering mate- 
rials, and care should be taken that the 
grasses lie smoothly in bundles, their cut 
ends being placed together, for if grasses 
are tangled when green they will be a 
source of vexation later to those who 
desire well-finished work. When the 
grasses are thoroughly dry and ready for 
use comes the question of sewing material, 
which the Indian often solves by digging 
up roots of sedge. Of course some fiber 
must be used that is not very different in 
texture from the grass, and for this pur- 
pose manila fiber—or hemp, as it is 
wrongly called—is excellent. It may be 
bought from a cordage factory in thick, 
glossy coils composed of innumerable fine 
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strands. Vegetable dyes must be used to 
color it in dull tones suited to the grasses, 
for no crude contrast of color should be 
allowed to take from their beauty. 

The beginner will find it easier, in a first 
attempt at basket-making, to use raffia 
in sewing, as some skill is required to sew 
coils of grass with manila, sinee a dozen 
of the fine strands are needed to fill the 
sail needle, or stout needle, and grass and 
manila may become hopelessly tangled 
if the ambitious worker has had little 
practice. In making the first basket, 
one of not too difficult shape must be 
chosen, and the form kept clearly in mind 
as the work proceeds. Or, better still, 
draw in pencil an outline of the basket and 
keep the drawing in view. 


BEGINNING THE BASKET 


Each basket illustrated is formed of a 
continuous coil of grass, which is started 
in the center of the basket bottom, and is 
kept of uniform size by the frequent addi- 
tion of a few spears of grass. The method 
of sewing is very simple, a plain oversew- 
ing stitch being used to bind the coil 
closely together. The sewing material is 
joined by a flat knot tied so that it will 
not appear on the surface of the work. 

To make a basket similar to the one in 
the illustration, take a medium-sized 
bundle of grass and dampen it slightly so 
that it will be pliable. From this draw 
out a wisp the size of a small lead pencil. 
This will be the beginning of the coil of 
which the basket is built. Having 
threaded a needle with a strand of raffia, 
tie the raffia around the grass one-half 
inch from the coarser end, then holding 
the grass firmly in the left hand wind the 
raffia closely around the grass ten times, 
as shown in figure A. This is to form the 
very center of the bottom, and must be 
carefully coiled upon itself, as in figure B, 
bringing the short end underneath, and 
letting the free end of the coil pass toward 
the left. In putting the needle in for the 
first stitch—see figure C—the raffia passes 
over the top of the coil and the needle is 
inserted diagonally through the coil under 
the first winding thread. 

After the coil has been sewn around 
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mee or twice in this manner the stitches 
will be seen to interlock in curved lines 
radiating from the center, forming in their 
regularity an important decorative fea- 
ture. Continue the sewing until a mat is 
formed three inches in diameter—figure 
D—letting the coil gradually increase in 
size. This is the bottom of the basket 
and must be kept flat, or slightly raised 
in the center. When it is necessary to 
insert more grass, in order to keep the coil 
of uniform size (it will not have to be done 
before the third time around), open the 
free end of the coil close to the last stitch 
und place a few stalks of grass inside the 
coil, pushing them back firmly, and taking 
eare that their ends do not show on the 
surface. Now turn the work so that the 
lower surface is upermost, and the free end 
of the coil passes toward the right. Bring 
the needle back under this coil and con- 
tinue the overhand sewing—see figure E. 
In this way the outside of the basket is 
begun. 

If a slender grass is used, the coil must 
be stiffened by using on its inner side a 
coarse grass to give rigidity to the basket. 
Broom-grass, which remains through the 
winter in stiff, brown groups by waysides 
ind in neglected fields, is one of the best 
for this purpose. It will be seen that in 
the first row of the outside the stitches are 
taken through the back of those in the last 
row of the bottom, but afterward the sew- 
ing proceeds exactly as before. Care 
must be taken to insert the needle well 
into the coil lest the stitches be broken, 
and each stitch must be tightly drawn and 
held in position with the finger, while the 
next stitch is taken, that the work may 
be firm. It is impossible, even from the 
most slender grasses, to make baskets of 
great firmness if the stitches be drawn 
tightly enough to bind the coil closely 
together; while with coarse grasses, in a 
coil one-half to one inch in diameter, a 
scrap-basket may be built so firmly that 
no amount of pressure or hard usage can 
lamage the rigidity of its form. 


THE FLARE OF THE BASKET 


The first few rows of the outside of the 
basket are brought out in a gentle flare 














from the bottom, and the succeeding rows 
are built up until the basket resembles 
figure G. From this point gradually bend 
the coil inward as it is sewn. ‘The model- 
ing of the basket is done entirely with 
the fingers as the work proceeds. The 
free end of the coil should never be held 
down ahead of the sewing, nor twisted, as 
pupils are too liable to do, for this will 
invariably result in ungainly angles and 
imperfect forms where should be curves 
and symmetry. 

When the coil has been brought around 
a sufficient number of times, sew on the 
last row as a slightly raised edge, by hold- 
ing the coil on top of the preceding row 
while placing each stitch. Sew it around 
once in this way and then cut off from the 
free end all but three inches with which 
to finish the basket. From the inside of 
this shortened coil cut out one-third of 
the grass, take one more stitch, cut out 
half the remaining grass, and sew the end 
of the coil firmly down inside the basket, 
finishing the edge smoothly so that there 
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is no inequality of outline. When prac- 
tice has been gained in control of material 
raffia should be discarded in sewing, and 
manila used in its place, as the fiber of the 
latter more nearly suits the texture of 
grass. 
ORNAMENT 

When an ornamentation in contrasting 
color is desired, it must be kept in mind 
that designs should be adapted to the 
material in hand, the method of construc- 
tion, and the form of the basket, or tray, 
which they are to decorate. Where a de- 
sign is to be put in, e. g., by using corn- 
husks, a husk is folded in several thick- 
nesses, and the larger end pushed under 
the coil. After taking a stitch, to bind 
this end in, the husk is laid on the outside 
of the grass coil, and the sewing proceeds 
as far as the design is required, when the 
husk is passed over the top of the coil, 
bringing grass again to the surface. In 
the following round the husk is inserted 
as before, the ornamentation being built 
into the basket as the coil is sewn. 








A HOUSE FACING WEST 


By UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


HE man who has always viewed the 
rising of the sun from the front of 
his dwelling usually considers him- 
self favored, and looks with an 

air of patronage on his neighbor across the 
way, whom he considers less fortunate. 

There was a time, when architects were 
less ingenious, and when streets were not 
so well sprinkled, in towns even of pre- 
tension, that a house facing west was not 
altogether desirable; but the day has 
passed, though in this as in other things 
it takes time to eradicate old prejudices. 

The house illustrated was designed es- 
pecially for the east side of the street, and 
for a family who have a penchant for sew- 
ing and reading and having their after- 
noon tea out of doors, this being possible 
the greater part of the year in “Our 
Italy.” 

The porch on the west is fourteen feet 
wide and low enough, with the aid of a 
La Marque rose-vine, to cut off the after- 
noon sun from the living-room. It is 
furnished with a screen of bamboo and 
matting, a large table for papers and 
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magazines, a smaller one for flowers and 
work-baskets, besides plenty of com- 
fortable chairs for making a morning 
delightful. 

On the east a court, paved with asphalt 
and sheltered by rose-vines that climb 
the lattice round about, makes a pleas- 
ant afternoon sitting-room in summer; 
and in mid-winter, when the flowers 
bloom, but there is a chill in the air, it 
affords a cozy corner in which to enjoy 
a sun bath in the morning. 

So that with the two outdoor features, 
the court and the wide veranda, the occu- 
pants of the house may find sunshine 
or shadow at any hour of the day which 
they may wish to spend in the open air. 
In the springtime the birds nest in the 
banana-tree at one corner of the court, 
and “ Here in the shade this life of ours, 
full of delicious air, glides by amid a mul- 
titude of flowers.” 

The house has many windows, assuring 
sunlight and air and giving pretty glimpses 
of the landscape without. The entire 
end of the hall, for instance, which is re- 
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ception-room also, of small-paned case- 
ments, with a win ww shelf running be- 
neath for ferns and flowers, that doubt- 
less look with envy on the freer ones that 
run riot on the other side of the windows. 
The inside finish is white cedar, hand 
rubbed throughout the house, with the 
exception of kitchen, pantry, and screen 
porch, which are finished in Oregon pine. 
Green in different tones, but in the 
same key, prevails on the first floor. 
The living-room, though of comforta- 
ble proportion, has the effect of being 
larger, for its windows look to the east, 
west, north, and south, 
including, as it were, 
the court, garden, and 
veranda in the interior. 
And the French win- 
dow on the north 
makes exit into the 
court possible from the 
living-room. An es- 
tablished rule for fur- 
nishing has been ap- 
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plied in the fitting out of this room. 
The large rug that covers the floor 
within two feet of the wall all around 
is of green Axminster, relieved by shades 
of tan and old rose. The side wall is 
papered with a green somewhat lighter, 
while the rough plaster above the pic- 
ture molding and of the ceiling is 
stained a still lighter green. The fire- 
place is of dull red pressed brick, and 
the green of the room is further relieved 
by Kiskilim covers on couch and table, 
which repeat the coloring in the rug. 
There are pillows on the couch of green 


















and old rose, and many other bits of 
embroidery and bric-a-brac continue 
the color scheme. The furniture is 
for the most part of willow that 
looks particularly well with the cedar 
woodwork. 

The dining-room, however, is the 
joy of the house. A plate-rail five 
feet high runs about the room; below 
this is burlap of a clear, rich, not 
too deep, blue, on which is stenciled 
in oil paint a conventionalized design 
of the grape-vine with the fruit, the 
grapes being almost bronze rather 
than purplish in color. Above the 
plate-rail the rough plaster has been 
treated to a water-color wash of 














green, somewhat colder than thi 
of the grape-vine. 


Old blue plates 
against this green 
tone in with the 
blue of the bur- 
lap; then again, 
green ferns of 
the maiden-hair 
variety add an- 
other pleasing 
touch of the pre- 
vailing color. 

From the east 
windows of the 
hall above one 
gets a fine view 
of the court be- 
low, and of the 
mountains in the 
distance. In fact, 
the court is ap- 
parent from all 
the windows on 
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the east, upstairs and down. 





There are 


five bedrooms above, all of which have 


mountain views 
and plenty of 
sunshine. 

The advantage 
of the western 
exposure is illus- 
trated in this case 
in the most im- 
portant of all 
rooms, the kiteh- 
en. It is situated 
on the north, pro- 
teeted on the 
west by the but- 
ler’s pantry and 
on the east by 
a large screen 
poreh, which 
serves as ser- 
vants’ dining- 
room. The winds 
are from the 
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southwest so that the odors from 
the kitchen are wafted moun- 





tainward, and be they of roasted 
teal or something less toothsome 
they do not pervade the house. ro | 
The house boasts of a furnace, 
electric lights, gas for heating and 
lighting, a completely equipped 
cold storage—in fact, none of the “— 
comforts of a housekeeper have 
been omitted. 
The shingles and rough eight- 
inch boarding of the exterior have 
been treated to creosote, and left 
to weather. The house is simple, 
but it isa home that looks with 
pride, and no humility, into the 
face of the house across the street, 
that affords no more delights 
and catches quite as much dust in its 
as this one which faces the setting sun. 























WILLARD CLOCKS 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HE tall clock, the hanging clock 
with exposed weights, and the va- 
rious types of the shelf clock are of 
foreign origin, but the Willard, or 

banjo, clock is a purely American produc- 
tion. It was in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century that this timepiece came 
into existence and made the Willard family 
famous. The tall clock which in various 
forms had long been the accepted type, was 
now replaced by a lighter, more portable 
design. Houses were more plentifully fur- 
nished than at an earlier date and space 
was becoming a consideration. The tall 
clock was expensive. The amount of wood 
needed for its construction and the time 
spent in the making rendered the finished 
article comparatively costly. The Wil- 
lards grasped the situation and launched 
the new design at what may truthfully 
be called a timely moment. 

The pictures in this article are used through the 


courtesy of Messrs. Killam & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. 


Clock-making ran in the Willard fam- 
ily. For generations the name _ was 
synonymous with fine workmanship and 
perfectly adjusted mechanism. The honor 
of inventing the banjo design has been 
variously awarded to Benjamin, Aaron, 
Simon, and Simon, Jr. Aaron is more 
widely associated with the clock than are 
either of his brothers, Benjamin and 
Simon, or his nephew, Simon, Jr. Ben- 
jamin had shops in Groton, Boston. and 
Roxbury and was a man of considerable 
means; Aaron worked chiefly in Boston; 
and the two Simons, father and son, 
assisted Benjamin, later going into part- 
nership. Old banjos have been found with 
printed labels, bearing “S. Willard,” ‘“Wil- 
lard, Jr.” and “A. Willard.” Probably 
all the Willards made the clocks, Aaron 
possibly being the pioneer. 

There were several variations of the 
banjo style. Some of the cases were plain, 
without any mountings, others were 
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adorned with brass eagles and elabo- 
rate finials. The glass fronts gave 
scope for unique decorations, similar 

in style to 
>, the old mir- 
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glass and 





when combined with gold pro- 
duced a brilliant effect. T] 
“slass pictures,” as they have 
been called, were for many 
vears the despair of dealers 
who could reproduce the look- 
ing-glass or the clock, but failed 
utterly with the painting. The pecu- 
liar color of the gold was particularly 
elusive. 

Clocks as a class have been the least 
successful of colonial reproductions. 
The tall clock has been so transformed 
by modern makers that the word repro- 
duction cannot be used, and the Willard 
clock for many years suffered a similai 
fate. The details of a dozen timepieces 
were combined in one. Eagles, land- 
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WILLARD 


capes, Marine views, and the national 
vat of arms were crowded togeth- 
er in a way that would make old 
Aaron Wil- 
ird, if he 
ould see the 
nedley, weep 
vith anguish. 
If the clocks 
vere correctly 
reproduced 





they were usually sold for 
old ones and were so expen- 
sive that they could be pur- 
chased only by the favored 
few. 

The clocks illustrated here 
have more than a passing 
interest. They might easily be mistaken 

x the work of Aaron himself, so per- 
fectly is the Willard “feeling” ex- 
pressed. Theyare not old pieces. They 
ire frankly new, but the makers have 
caught the spirit of the old designs. 
The pictures show variations of the 
true banjo, having in common the 
ame careful workmanship, the same 
correctness of detail, and that same 
vital quality which, for lack of an- 
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other expression, we eall ‘“ colonial,” using the ES 
word in its broadest sense. 

The tall clock has its undisputed place. In 
a wide hallway or on a spacious stair-landing it 
has no equal as a timekeeper. But many of us 
have no wide halls nor spacious landings except 
in air-castles, a style of dwelling which has never 
been found satisfactory for every-day living. 

The new Willard is at home amid mahogany 
furniture and white paint. It does not clash 
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“MARINE” 
AND 
“AMERICA,” 
WITH 
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PANELS, 
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MOUNTINGS 
AND 
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with the genuine old nor with the faithful repro- 
duction. It fits into a colonial background with 
admirable effect. But it is also in harmony with 
different surroundings. It adapts itself to many 
rooms where the tall clock would be out of place. 
The plainer model is well suited to the school- 
room and the office. There are other designs 
that are equally adapted to the living-room the 
library, and the den. The tall clock, whether 
old or new, is never inexpensive. The Willard 
makes a strong appeal to the slender pocket- 
A TYPICAL WILLARD book. 









































HOLLYWOOD A CALIFORNIA 
BUNGALOW 


HE accompanying photographs 
show exterior and interior views 
of a little summer house in the 
foothills of southern California. 
The house is only 24 x 26 feet; the roof 
extending over the eaves four feet, afford- 
ing shade. The sides are shingled to the 


foundation. The porch, 10x12, has a 
south and east exposure, with sliding 


window in south. The living-room is 
14x 16, with open wood fireplace of brick. 
The walls are covered with burlap; wain- 
scoting ruby-red, side walls green, ceil- 


ing mode; the woodwork, weathered oak; 
floors, polished oak. Bed-chamber is 
11 x12; the walls are papered in cream 
with large-figured poppies in yellow, with 
dado of yellow striped paper. The wood- 
work is painted white; a clothes-closet 
and dressing-room open from the bed- 
room; all the doors are fitted with 
old-fashioned latches. Kitchen, 10x 11, 
finished in oak and tiled paper. A cem- 
ent basement, 10 x 12, completes this cozy 
little house without an inch of waste 


pace. 


WHAT WILL FOLLOW THE COLONIAL? 


‘e 


OLLOWING the old adage ‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,,’ 
many people are now wondering’ 
says the Upholstery Dealer, what 

will succeed the Colonial as a popular style 
in America, and they wish, while the 
Colonial is still holding the attention of 
every house furnisher, to get some idea 
of what is to follow. What will the next 
style be? 

Will it be Art Nouveau or “Quaint,” 
as the English term their modern art fur- 


niture? It will not. These styles, while 
suitable for many purposes, do not possess 
the qualities to make them widely loved. 
They depend too much on the individual- 
ity of their creators, and in order to make 
furniture in these styles the manufac- 
turer has to originate designs—and an 
original design, however good it may be, 
lacks the prestige that age gives. Our 
people do not have enough confidence in 
their own judgment to buy freely any- 


thing that is quite original. 
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Will it be Gothic? No; for, however 
beautiful the Gothic may be, it absolutely 
does not possess any of the earmarks of 
popularity. The simple Gothic furniture 
is too crude; the ornate is too elaborate 
for general home use. It is only desirable 
for show pieces, for occasional rooms and 
semi-state apartments. A Gothic reduced 
in size to suitable proportions for home 
use loses its character. 

Will it be one of the Louis styles? No; 
for the Louis styles are now in the height 
of esteem in this country. They lack the 
simplicity that every-day furniture must 
have, and they are too fanciful for the 
ordinary home. They are well enough for 
the parlor and the boudoir, but they are 
not suitable for all purposes, as the really 
prevalent style in furniture must be. 

The Mission style? No; for although 
we believe and have often stated, that the 
Mission style in furniture will increase in 
demand and develop into something more 
than it is now, a glance will tell any one 
that the Mission furniture is not to suc- 
ceed the Colonial. It does not permit of 


sufficient variety of motij, and we doubt 
if the most ardent believer in the style 
would advise an entire house in Mission. 
It is pre-eminently a furniture for stated 
rooms or certain houses, but not for use 
in every room in every house. 

Then what will succeed the Colonial? 
The answer is simple. The Colonial will 
not be succeeded. It has come to stay 
for the next century or so, and with the 
time beyond that we need not concern 
ourselves. Every year sees the Colonial 
reaching more perfect expression, not only 
in furniture but in hangings, draperies, 
and all the accessories of decoration. 
Even in the cheaper priced furniture exact 
Colonial reproductions may be had now, 
and the makers who are not content to 
depend on antiques alone for designs are 
producing a modern Colonial series that 
would have been creditable to Hepple- 
white, Sheraton, or Chippendale. So we 
say that there will be no successor to the 
Colonial: style. It is as near perfection 
in household furniture as can be created, 
aud as such it needs no successor. 


A LOST CHINA GLAZE REDISCOVERED 


MONG the many secret processes of 
porcelain manufacturing and dec- 
orating which were guarded so 
zealously by the Chinese for cen- 

turies, and which, in time, even they 
ceased to excel in, none was so sought after 
by the European manufacturers, writes 
Arthur J. Rose, in China, Gluss, and Pot- 
tery Review, as their beautiful ruby-red 
glazes, known as ‘“‘Sang de Beoeuf,” ‘Rouge 
Flambé,” “Peach Blow,” and “Haricot’” ; 
the first of these being, as its name de- 
notes, a wonderfully rich ruby or blood 
red; while the others were varieties of the 
same color, blended with yellow, or 
streaked or mottled with blue, purple, 
gray, or green. 

The museums of Europe are rich in 
choice specimens of these exquisite 
chemical curios of ancient Chinese manu- 
facture, as are many well-known private 
collections, notably the Rothschild col- 


lection of London, and the famous Wal- 
ters collection of Baltimore; but the 
Chinese have long since ceased to produce 
anything to compare with these gems of 
the Kang-Si dynasty, and I regret to say 
that modern Chinese porcelains are rap- 
idly losing their former prestige in artistic 
merit and are rapidly becoming purely 
commercial. 

In the mean time, while these rare speci- 
mens are gradually becoming extinct, the 
appreciation of them by collectors and 
connoisseurs is increasing, and European 
manufacturers have lately redoubled their 
efforts to master this marvelous ancient 
art. The National Sévres, the Royal 
Berlin, and the Royal Copenhagen fac- 
tories have each produced some exquisite 
specimens, but they have been of the 
nature of accidental ‘‘freaks,” rather than 
the discovery of the lost art of the early 
Chinese. 
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All that was known of the coloring mat- 
ter was that it was some form of oxide of 
copper, and that to obtain these glorious 
reds the porcelain had to be fired in a 
reducing atmosphere. The difficulty 
which most of the European manufac- 
turers had to contend with was that their 
paste or porcelain, as well as their glazes 
and firing, were so different to those of the 
Chinese as to afford them little help 
toward the solution of the problem. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Burslem, 
England, however, have at last solved the 
difficulty, and practically discovered this 
long lost art, after two years of experi- 
menting, fraught with many failures and 
disappointments. This experimental de- 
partment was placed in the hands of a 
rising young ceramic chemist, Mr. Cuth- 
bert Bailey, son of Mr. John C. Bailey, 
managing director of Messrs. Doulton «& 
Co., and after careful study and watch- 
fulness and the chemical examination and 
analysis of specimens treated in. various 
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ways, and the building and rebuilding of 
special kilns, his efforts were crowned with 
success; and he is now turning out speci- 
mens of these mysterious glazes with all 
the various combinations of color effects 
which have hitherto baffled other Euro- 
pean manufacturers for generations. 

Many of these specimens it has been 
my good fortune to examine, and I can 
only say that for perfection of glaze, as 
well as for exquisite coloring and purity 
of form, many of them rival the finest of 
the Chinese. As collectors have already 
given up in despair searching for choice 
specimens of the early Chinese red glazes, 
in the varieties above named, they have 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
they can acquire superb examples in 
modern porcelains, made in the same 
manner, colored, streaked, or mottled, as 
they desire, which are their equal chem- 
ically and artistically; in fact, have every- 
thing that the most enthusiastic collector 
could desire—but antiquity. 


A FORESTER’S LODGE 





OME ONE has 
said that the 
lodge on an es- 


tate is often more 
interesting than the 
house, expressing the 
same sentiment as did 
Oliver Coleman, when 
he wrote, ‘I have al- 
ways liked the barns of 
great homes better than 
the houses themselves.”’ 
A lodge in order to 
meet its requirements 
must of necessity be 
simple. An elaborate 
design is, therefore, out 
of question. The setting 
of a lodge, so far as the 
landscape gardening fea- 
tures go, must be at- 
tractive. So two points 
are already greatly in 





THE ENTRANCE 


its favor—simplicity 
and good surroundings. 
Place the lodge away 
from its fine back- 
ground, or substitute in 
its stead a more pre- 
tentious house and the 
result might be disas- 
trous. 

The forester’s lodge 
on the estate of H. N. 
Higinbotham, Esq., at 
Joliet, Illinois, has an 
unusually fine setting. 
The natural beauties of 
the vast place are ex- 
ceptionally good and 
the landscape gardening 
has been carried to a 
very high degree of ex- 
cellence. The lodge 
therefore has a beauti- 
ful setting. It has also 















































Two VIEWS OF THE LODGE ~— Robert C. Spencer, Jr. 
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A SIDE VIEW, SHOWING EFFECTIVE 


WINDOW TREATMENT 


acharm of its own that would render it 
noteworthy even if less favorably situated. 
It is the work of Robert C. Spencer, Jr., 
and is as satisfactory in its class as the 
shingled cottage illustrated in the February 
House Beavutirut. The conditions in 
this instance presented problems quite dif- 
ferent from those that confronted the ar- 
chitect in designing the house at Palos 
Park. That Mr. Spencer has met them 
successfully is shown in the four views of 
the lodge here illustrated. 

This architect is a landscape-gardener 
in feeling. All his houses have a good 
setting. In this instance the background 
was already provided, but the middle 
distance and the foreground have been 
supplied by Mr. Spencer. 

The first impression gained in looking at 


the house is one of strong hori- 
zontal lines. The unbroken roof 
of the main building, the long 
sweep of the lower roof and outer 
wall hold the eye, and make for 
great repose. A certain writer has 
said that vertical lines express 
action and horizontal lines the re- 
verse. This dwelling expresses re- 
pose to an unusual degree. The 
fact that the exterior is of rough- 
east plaster, which brings into 
play strong light and shade, ac- 
centuates this characteristic. The 
plaster is the color of old ivory, 
gaining a deeper tone from the 
pure white of the trim. The 
windows show a rather novel 
treatment of the casement idea. 
The porch and the wall are fea- 
tures worthy of study. The 
former is shown in detail and the 
latter in two of the illustrations. 
On a sunshiny day, the shadows 
fall upon the porch with telling 
effect. There is a hint of old 
mission architecture in the de- 
sign, which is emphasized by the 
deep shadow beneath the hood. 

The outer wall, which incloses 
a small yard, has been made an in- 
tegral part of the design. It adds 
greatly to the beauty of the lodge, 
repeating the long line of the roof and 
forming an effective background for shrubs 
and vines. It serves a decidedly practical 
purpose, solving what may be called the 
clothes-line problem, a problem, be it said, 
too often neglected by architects. From 
every point of view the lodge composes 
well. The rear presents an interesting 
window and chimney treatment. 

There are several lessons to be learned 
from this building: First, simplicity; sec- 
ond, harmony in relation to setting; third, 
the picturesque treatment of an ugly 
problem; and fourth, the successful use 
of plaster. Special emphasis is laid on 
the third point, for the architect has 
turned an obstacle into an opportunity, 
and by inclosing the small yard added 
symmetry to his design. 























ALL ABOUT PEWTER 


INCE pewter is playing so impor- 

tant a part in social life and in 

household decoration, every one 

wishes to know something about 
it, says The New Haven Evening Regis- 
ter. Unfortunately there seems to be no 
authoritative source of information. The 
study of the collections of plate is about 
the only means of information. Collect- 
ors claim to recognize old pewter partly 
by the quality of alloy and partly by the 
shapes of the vessels. The latter, how- 
ever, is not a very reliable test, for so many 
imitations of antique forms are being 
made that it is sometimes difficult for even 
the expert to thus distinguish the genuine. 

Pewter is an alloy of tin and lead or of 
tin combined with lead, zine, bismuth, 
copper, or antimony. The commoner 
quality is said to consist of four parts of 
tin to one of lead. Manufacturers and 
collectors recognize three grades of pewter 
—plate, trifle, and ley. Plate, the hardest 
and brightest alloy, is used in making 
household articles; trifle, an inferior qual- 
ity of pewter, is generally molded into 
beer mugs; ley, the cheapest kind, is found 
in wine measures. Most pewters are 
molded, but some are hammered into 
shape, very much like brass vessels. 

Much interesting lore is connected with 
this ware. In colonial times pewter plate 
was imported from England, the tin which 
entered so largely into its composition being 
supplied by the famous mines of Cornwall. 
China dishes, with tea-sets and spoons 
composed of other and more durable alloys, 
in time took the place of the old-fashioned 
composition. Pewter tea-pots, sugar- 
bowls, cream-jugs, water-jugs, platters, 
candlesticks, and porringers were then 
tucked away in the attics of country 
houses, from which they are now being dis- 
interred by enterprising granddaughters 
and great-granddaughters. Junk-shops 
also are being ransacked for specimens, 
and when a good one is found it commands 
an exorbitant price. 

There is the tradition that many of the 
loyal followers of Charles I. melted down 
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their silver to supply him with funds in the 
dark days of the English revolution. As 
a pledge that the Stuarts would replace the 
ware, he is said to have had duplicate 
pewter sets cast. When Charles lost his 
head and many of his cavaliers fled to 
America, doubtless some of this pewter 
‘same too, for none of the Loyalists doubted 
that the Stuarts would again come into 
their own and redeem the promises made 
in other days. Among the historic plate 
of the South there may be many a hand- 
some vessel whose silver originally helped 
equip a company of cavalry or infantry 
that fought at Marston Moor. 

The French made handsome pewter, 
and doubtless some of it may still be found 
in old Creole families. Louis XIV.,to pay 
his debts, is said to have melted down all 
the pewter he could lay his hands on, 
though, as he sacrificed many master- 
pieces of the old metal-workers, his 
economy is not apparent. The courtiers 
followed the example of their master and 
substituted china for pewter, so that after 
the reign of the Grand Monarch its popu- 
larity declined, and fine specimens became 
rarein France. For this reason old French 
pewter is very valuable. 

Exquisite pieces are the old Dutch and 
Flemish vessels. They are as elegantly 
decorated as silver and almost as bright. 
Now and then a handsome bow! of pewter 
is found in an old Knickerbocker family 
or gleams unexpectedly upon the shelves 
of adescendant of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Genuine Dutch pewter is quite rare. 

When a discolored antique vessel comes 
into the pewter collector’s possession, it 
may be cleaned in a brine formed of salt 
and sand. Another method of brighten- 
ing the pewter is to boil it for two or three 
hours in a copper vessel filled with water, 
to which a quarter of a peck of wood ashes, 
two pounds of soda, and an armful of hay 
have been added. After the pewter is 
boiled it is scoured with a wisp of hay 
saturated with silver sand. The metal is 
then thoroughly rinsed with clean water 
and allowed to dry near the fire. 











A NEW POTTER 


THE WORK OF MISS FAYETTE BARNUM 


By LETITIA H. 


FEW months since, on the invita- 

tion of the art committee of the 

Woman’s Club of Louisville, Ken- 

tucky, I visited a most credible 
“Arts and Crafts” display in the new 
club-house. 

Of course there were Grueby and New- 
comb vases, Preston bronzes from Chicago, 
good bookbinding and leather work, 
hand-wrought jewelry and _ silverware, 
Swedish weaving from Miss Glantzberg’s 
establishment, mountain rugs and cover- 
lets of merit and originality, but I was, as 
a friend expressed it, “prowling” for 
something “native,” and I found it. 

This something “native” was Miss 
Fayette Barnum’s display of her own 
pottery. 
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| was fortunate enough to meet the 
artist and became much interested in her 
methods and struggles. 

She was a pupil of Pratt Institute and 
afterwards a teacher of painting and draw- 
ing. A mere accident turned her atten- 
tion to clay and its possibilities, and she 
began to work in that medium. She spent 
a season at Ipswich and worked with 
Arthur W. Dow, to whom she gives full 
credit for much that is good in her work. 

She probably has been influenced by 
Dow, but her method of expression is her 
own, and is very individual. 

The clays which she uses come from her 
native state, Kentucky. While some of 
it is from the beds at Richmond, Mays- 
ville, and Paducah, and is known to 
commerce, she has also used clay from 
localities known only to herself, and she 
says she has found it for some purposes as 
satisfactory, or more so, than any already 
on the,market. 
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She worked for three years with a wheel, 
but now prefers to use her hands entirely 
in shaping her vessels. She makes no 
monstrosities or peculiar objects. All her 
vases, jugs, etc., are almost classical in 
their simple lines. 

Her exhibit, as far as it could be classi- 
fied, might be roughly divided into two 
groups. ‘The first group would consist of 
the decorated ware shown in the two 
accompanying illustrations. 

Here she admits the influence of the 
talks of Frank H. Cushing, the ethnologist, 
and the pieces of Pueblo and Zuni art with 
which she has come in contact. While 
many of these pieces are faintly sugges- 
tive of Pueblo or Zuni methods, they are 
very far from being imitations. On these 
vases, platters, and mugs she seems to 
delight in using the five-leaved Virginia 
creeper and its berries in conventionalized 
designs on low-toned backgrounds. 

The small hanging jugs with little 
halters of plaited raffia are most con- 
venient for a few flowers, and the larger 
hanging vessels form satisfying receptacles 
for potted plants. The two-handled pieces 
naturally suggest the addition of lamp 
fixtures. The small two-handled cup was 
made for a much-loved youngster of her 


family, and its design of a goose chasing 
the flying urchin has afforded the small 
owner much pleasure. The letters of his 
name form a border around the top. 

The second group consists of a simple 
forms in vases, covered generally with 
a rough netting of raffia. All of these 
are a beautiful velvety green in color; that 
particular shade which is so satisfactory 
in flower-holders, for it throws into relief 
the colors of the blossoms just as a mass 
of foliage does. 

I would like to include in this small 
“appreciation” of Miss Barnum’s work 
a third group, but as yet I have seen only 
one piece of this new ware, and that is the 
small vase to the left in the foreground of 
illustration number 1. ‘This is one of her 
first experiments along a new line. It 
might well be christened lichenware, as 
its hard, grayish, green-mottled surface 
recalls graphically the lichen-covered 
stones of the Kentucky hills. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Barnum will 
soon see her way clear to making her 
pottery in commercial quantities, for its 
merits are unusual, and its desirability will 
certainly increase as she has greater 
facilities for experiments, and for carrying 
out her conceptions on a larger scale. 
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ART EXHIBITS IN NEW YORK 


HE exhibits which follow one an- 

other from the first of December 

to the first of May make New York, 

with all its vulgarity and ostenta- 

tion, still the artistic center of the country. 
The most important of these this year was 
the Portrait Show, which displayed dames 
of high degree by old and modern masters. 
It was an opportunity to compare the new 


painting with the old, and the fashions of 





A Miniature Frame. Designed and Made 
by Charles H. Barr 


to-day with those of Bath and Mayfair in 
late eighteenth century, and of Hol- 


land and Spain at the close of the 
seventeenth. 
Following hard 
upon it was an 
exhibition of jew- we? or 
a a ms 4% 
ein at the Arts uy 
Club,” also show- 


ing both antique 
and modern work. 
Mr. Alexander 
Drake lent his 
collection of an- 
cient rings, con- 
isting of several 
hundred speci- 
mens, and gath- 
ered from all quar- 
ters of the world. 


Many of these 
Wwe of very creat 
interest. Several 





re cunningly 

ught of four or 
five sections which 
be untwist- 

and made into 
1 short chain, but 
which, when put 
together, so clev- 
ly interlocked as to make but one finger- 
Others had minute hinged covers, 
‘ming a tiny locket, in which doubtless 
religious relic or talisman of luck 
uld be carried. Seal rings were here in 
great number, specimens from the days 
when they were the sign manual of great 
potentates who could not write their 
names, but would sign away a man’s lands 
and even his life with such a bit of sard. 

Mr. William A. Chase exhibited a col- 
lection of old Italian and Spanish crosses 


Pendant and Chain of Silver 
and Turquoise. Head of 
Bacchus Intaglio in Ame- 
thyst Swings in Center. 
Designed by Mrs. William 
H. Klapp 


ia 
COULU 


some 
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and chains, very ornate and rich and just 
what one sees upon the necks of beauties 
by Titian and princes by Velasquez. One 
or two of these crosses contained lockets 
with glass fronts holding little discolored 
bits of cloth or skin, relics, of course, of 
some now unknown saint. 

Mrs. F. H. Bosworth had perhaps the 
most ancient exhibit in her collection of 
Egyptian jewelry. It contained necklaces 
and bracelets, made up of beads, or of 
beads and gold ornaments. The most in- 
teresting fact, however, is that most of the 
beads are of pottery, though they simu- 
late semi-precious stones. Queer greens 
look like malachite, red like old coral, and 
pale blue like turquoises. 

Mrs. Pier showed a fine collection of old 
Spanish pieces, consisting chiefly of rings 
and pendants, exhibiting the harmonious 
designs and the craftsman-like work of the 
medizval artisans. 


Modern Exhibits 


Among the modern exhibits were some 
charming designs in ivory and gold by Mr. 
B. B. Thresher. The coloring of these 
was delightful, and the outlines, though 
tinged with the swirls of Paris, were good 
in themselves. 

Mrs. William H. Klapp also made a com- 
prehensive exhibit of her work, which 
continues to follow conventional lines 
sufficiently to make her pieces wearable 
outside of the Midway Plaisance. Yet it 
does not degenerate into the commonplace 
puerilities of the claw-setting and the 
other devices of a jewelry machine, into 
one end of which are poured diamonds, 
opals, and pearls, while out of the other 
end issue rings, pendants, and fob-seals. 

Mr. Walter Lawrence, of New York, 
made the largest of the modern exhibits. 
His work shows a clever adaptability of 
design and a perfect technique, though it 
lacks the personal note of some of the 
others mentioned. Mr. Lawrence makes 
more pieces than it is possible for one 
man with only twenty-four hours a day at 
his command to design and to supervise 
in construction, and so, at times, his work 
seems somewhat uneven. A novelty of 
this exhibit was the smart use of bits of 
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Pheenician glass as motifs for brooches 
and cabinet pieces. These bits of glass 
have lain buried for centuries in the ruins 
of Thebes, but the years and the alkalies 
of the earth have created beautiful iri- 
descent effects. Fragments of these Mr. 
Lawrence has taken and used with much 
skill. One showing dark, cloud-like bands 
is lighted at the center by a streak of rare 
red, like the fag end of a brilliant sunset. 
This he has set as a brooch in carved gold, 
the setting representing a caravan of cam- 
els coming from a clump of palm-trees and 
approaching a pyramid across the desert, 
upon which the dusk has settled. Only 
on the distant horizon is this gleam of the 
departed sun. In others the fantasy is 
more far-fetched, but the work is unde- 
niably clever. 

Another exhibition, on a smaller scale, 
was that of Mr. Charles Barr, whose work 
has been repeatedly mentioned in these 
notes and elsewhere in the magazine. Mr. 
Barr showed a great variety of useful ob- 
jects, ranging from a set of fire-irons to 
rings and trinkets. One of Mr. Barr’s spe- 
cial points is his insistence upon strength 
and practicability, and he has invented 
clever devices “to make things work.” 

Among the most useful of these is a coun- 
try-house candlestick with a square dish 
base “‘to catch the drip,” and a socket so 
designed ‘as to take and firmly hold any 
candle. This is a crying need, as all will 
realize. Mr. Barr’s scheme makes the 
round socket large enough to hold a car- 
riage candle. Into this fits a triangular 
piece of brass, formed like a pool ball 
frame, and sharp at both edges. A candle 
of any size is then pressed firmly down 
upon these triangular cutting edges, which 
sink into the wax or tallow and firmly hold 
the candle in an upright position. A little 
miniature frame of brass with a wreath of 
oak leaves illustrates very well Mr. Barr’s 
efforts to combine unique design with 
thorough workmanship and sensible de- 
tail. Some larger frames of this kind have 
the tripod foot all in one piece, and practi- 
cally unbreakable, instead of the flimsy 
back-stay which causes most small frames 
to topple over or slip back on the slightest 
provocation. 











SEEN 


IN THE SHOPS 





ECENT importations of French 
Brittany ware show that the de 
mand for this durable, artistic, and 
inexpensive table-ware is on the 

increase. Large and small pitchers, tea- 
pots, a salad bowl, and plates for three dol- 
lars a set, an open salt dish having a small 
receptacle for tobasco sauce or for mustard 
at one side; a round platter, and a gener 
ous variety of plates render it possible to 
serve one or two courses with this novel 
and effective pottery. It would be spe 
cially desirable in the nursery, for the 
drawing is quaint, the coloring gay, but 
harmonious, and the design so simple as to 
have genuine meaning for the unsophisti 
cated eye of a child. An Austrian after- 
noon coffee set, which might equally well 
be used to serve chocolate, is of a rather 
heavy, cream-colored ware, the only dec 
oration being circles of a dull shade of 
green and differing in diameter. There is 
a large pot, a smaller one for hot water, a 
jug and bowl for cream and sugar, and 
several cups and saucers. The last stamp 
the set with its novel feature, as they ar 
unusually large and the depression for 
holding the cup, instead of being in the 
middle, is at one side, leaving ample room 
to deposit the sandwich or coffee cake 
which is usually served, often to the em- 
barrassment of the gloved recipient. The 
whole set -is accompanied by a large tray. 
e 

For preparing the nuts, now so popular 
mixed with cream cheese, as a filling for 
sandwiches, it is not necessary to 
through the laborious and untidy process 
of chopping them, for an almond grinder 
may be purchased for fifty cents which will 
do the work neatly in a minute or two. 

¥ 

For the bath-room a brass pestle makes 
a desirable receptacle for burnt matches. 
These may be picked up in the antique 
shops, or now and then in the china stores, 


fez@) 


can remedy with 


under a counter and in 
which the housekeeper 
a solution of muriatic 
The cleansing should be done with 


ften stored away 
state of neglect 


acid. 


oloved hands. 
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Individual molds for ice cream come in 
. variety of shapes, one of the most desir- 
ible being a bird’s-nest mold, the center 
filling for which admits of great variety, 
such as a mousse, fresh or preserved fruits, 
ginger, or a combination of whipped cream 
with nuts. 


- 


It is pleasant to see that lamp and 
andle-shades of silk, paper, and other in- 
flammable materials, are being replaced by 
those of metal and glass. An effective 
lamp is a tall copper bow] with broad vase, 
fitted with handles at either side, like a 
loving-cup. The shade is also of copper, 
ut out in a delicate design of locust leaves, 
howing an undershade of green beneath, 
ind having a depending border to protect 
the eyes. 
¥ 

An effective screen, which might be 
made at home with, for untrained hands, 
the aid of a village carpenter, is of three 
frames of wood hinged together and cov- 
ered with dark green burlap, fastened with 
copper-headed nails. Each fold of the 
screen has at the top a different decoration, 
depicting three scenes on the bank of a 
quiet river. The burlap itself is the 
meadow bank, beyond is the pool of still 
water, reflecting pale sky tints which reap- 
pear overhead between brown tree trunks. 
he coloring is very soft and vague. 

- 

Candlesticks of every conceivable mate- 
rial now appear in the shops. One of the 
most charming is of silver, its novelty be- 
ing confined to the shade used with it, 
which is also of silver, perforated in a deli- 
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cate design to admit the passage of light 
through a pink lining. Glass chimneys 
are also shown, like those used in colonial 
times. They cover both candle and flame, 
making a light which is reasonably safe for 
children to carry about. A very inexpen- 
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sive candlestick, whose merit is in its grace- 
ful lines, is of pressed metal with a wide, 
saucer-like base and low standard with 
handle. The whole is enameled in yellow, 
searlet, or brillidnt blue, and costs but 
twenty-five cents. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Conducted by MARION TALBOT 


Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Sanitary Science at the 
University of Chicago 











THE EDUCATION 


HE changes which have taken place 
in the relation of women to the 
industrial system and to society 
during the last century were out- 

lined in the last number of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL, and the writer maintained 
that corresponding changes have not taken 
place in educational methods. New sys- 
tems of education have supplanted the old 
it is true, but the new ones take little cog- 
nizance of the fact that the power and the 
influence of women have ever had a chance 
for larger expression through the admin- 
istration of household affairs than at the 
present time. Never could housekeeping 
more fitly be called a profession, and yet 
never has it been less adequately recog- 
nized as such in the education of girls. 

In order that this arrangement of the 
present order may not seem too harsh, it 
is fitting to add that the training of boys 
also as householders and citizens has not 
kept pace with the developments of civiliza- 
tion, and that school systems are only just 
beginning to pulsate with the new life 
which is to make each boy feel himself a 
part of the larger whole of society. 

There are hopeful indications that simi- 
lar changes will soon be felt in the educa- 
tional methods which are devise for girls. 
Light can be shed on the way and mistakes 
avoided by taking a_ historical survey of 
some methods which have been tried, and 
which have failed to meet the tests of 
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expediency, practicability, and educative 
value, although they have seemed to 
appeal in large measure to what is gener- 
ally, but not always properly, known as 
“common sense.” 


FALSE METHODS OF TRAINING 


The method which has most largely 
prevailed may be called the natural 
method. Granted that the. individual is 
a girl, it is inferred that there is an innate 
quality in her sex whereby she is fitted to 
assume the responsibilites and cares of the 
householder. A knowledge of domestic 
handicrafts comes to women by nature. 
Special training is not needed, though the 
holders of the theory would expect a 
mechanic, even of a low order, to serve an 
apprenticeship of some kind before assum- 
ing responsibility in his trade. The in- 
herent instinct which is supposed to lead 
women in the right way fails when the test 
comes. ‘Then follows in too many cases 
experiment, mismanagement, failure, tired 
nerves, and moral chaos. There is little 
wonder that domestic affairs do not always 
fascinate when conducted in such a hap- 
hazard fashion. If universal natural pro- 
ficiency cannot secure happier results than 
usually prevail, is it strange that girls look 
outside the house for some calling in which 
strenuous effort is generally recognized as 
necessary to attain skill? They see little 
to prove to them that “good housekeep- 
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ing may be an expression of all the princi- 
ples of science, ethics, and sociology.”’ 
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Fortunately, some mothers realize from 
experience or observation that instinct i 
not always a competent guide, and the} 
seek to save their daughters from th: 
disastrous results which are likely to fol 
low from placing too implicit confidence 
in it. Accordingly they attempt to giv 
them some instructions, but it is frequently 
incidental and unmethodical in character. 
If the girl shows any natural taste for 
housewifery, it is supplemented with 
occasional object-lessons. Recipes ar 
copied from the mother’s manuscript cook- 
book, and family traditions in regard to 
Monday’s washing or Friday’s sweeping 
are zealously treasured. 

The girl is fortunate indeed who has 
even such resources as these at her com- 
mand, though she gets hardly more grasp 
of her subject than the traveler gets of a 
foreign tongue by conning a phrase-book. 
The facts are unrelated to each other, 
there is no explanation of the general prin- 
ciples which underlie them, no suggestion 
of the far-reaching -meaning which lifts 
them above the realm of drudgery. More 
over, if the daughter shows no interest or 
skill, the mother’s patience ebbs, and even 
this slight attempt at training fails. 


SCHOOL TRAINING YEARS AGO 


Since this method does not always prove 
adequate, there have been various efforts 
to secure better results through offering 
specific training in the schools. Two o1 
three of these are worthy of notice and 
study. More than sixty years ago, when 
Catherine Beecher wrote her Treatise 
’ Domestic Economy, she made a plea 
this training, and gave it a practical turn 
by describing a course carried on in a 
school which was considered a model 
those days. Each “young lady” was r 
quired to spend a portion of time in domes 
tic employment, either in sweeping, dust- 
ing, setting and cleaning tables; washing 
and ironing, or other household concerns. 

Miss Beecher wrote: “Let not the 
aristocratic mother and daughter express 
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their dislike of such an arrangement till 
they can learn how well it succeeds. Let 
them walk, as the writer has done, through 
the large, airy halls, kept clean and in order 
by their fair occupants, to the washing 
and ironing rooms. There they will see a 
long hall conveniently fitted up with some 
thirty neatly painted tubs, with a clean 
floor, and water conducted so as to save 
both labor and slopping. Let them see 
some thirty or forty merry girls, super- 
intended by a motherly lady, chatting and 
singing, washing and starching, while 
every convenience is at hand, and every- 
thing around is clean and comfortable. 
Two hours thus employed enable each 
young lady to wash the articles she used 
during the previous week, which is all that 
is demanded, while thus they are prac- 
tically initiated into the arts and mys- 
teries of the wash-tub. The superin- 
tendent remarked to the writer that after 
a few weeks of probation most of her young 
washers succeeded quite as well as those 
whom she could hire, and who made it 
their business. Adjacent to the washing- 
room is the ironing establishment, where 
another class are arranged on the ironing 
day around long, extended tables with 
heating-furnaces, clothes-frames, and all 
needful appliances. By a_ systematic 
arrangement of school and domestic duties, 
a moderate portion of time, not exceeding 
two hours a day, from each of the pupils, 
accomplished all the domestic labor of a 
family of ninety, except the cooking, 
which was done by two hired domestics.” 

Such was the commendatory statement 
made by a woman of experience in de- 
scribing a method of training which was 
for many years zealously urged, reached 
a certain degree of vogue, and has been 
gradually disearded because of its cum- 
bersomeness, costliness, and general edu- 
cative worthlessness. It is suggestive to 
note that the curriculum of the same 


school included the use of Griscom’s Phys- 
iology, Bigelow’s Technology, and Jahn’s 
Archeolagy—doubtless very worthy books 
in their way, but to the present-day edu- 
cator representing more pretentions than 
sound learning when used by young school- 
girls. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT VASSAR IN 1865 

Passing over a period of twenty-five 
years, we come to another notable effort 
to combine household training with liberal 
culture. This was set forth in the first 
prospectus of Vassar College, isgued in 
1865, and is of special significance because 
of the distinctly marked advance in 
methods of woman’s education for which 
the new college stood. After a preliminary 
statement concerning the household as 
woman’s peculiar province, and the home 
as the proper school for training in house- 
hold arts, the trustees expressed their 
conviction that a full course in domestic 
economy could not be successfully incor- 
porated in a system of liberal or college 
education, even for those girls who were 
obliged to leave home. On the other 
hand, they stated that it was not forgotten 
that a girl taking the college course was 
placed in an artificial community, and 
surrounded by influences whose effect 
might be to form tastes and habits tend- 
ing to unfit her for her allotted sphere. 
Accordingly, the college would do every- 
thing possible to guard against such ten- 
dencies, to maintain a just appreciation 
of the dignity of woman’s home sphere, 
to foster a womanly interest in its affairs, 
and to give some practical training in cer- 
tain domestic duties. 

The following program was announced 
to meet these aims: 

“1. Domestic economy will be taught 
theoretically through text-book and lec- 
tures by a competent instructress. 

“2. Visible illustrations of the prin- 
ciples under discussion will be furnished 
in the college kitchen, larder, dining-room, 
laundry, ete., with reference, e. g. to the 
selection of meats, vegetables, and other 
articles of food; their preparation for the 
table; the arrangement of a pantry; the 
setting and serving of the table; carving; 
care of silver and cutlery; distribution of 
domestic’s work; washing, ironing, etc. 

“3. Personal instruction will be given 
to every one who needs it, as to the care of 
her own clothing and her own room, and 
the laws of order, neatness, and taste will 
be systematically enforced on all. No 
servants’ work will be exacted of the 


young ladies; yet, they should be taught 
to superintend the work of servants in 
their own apartments, and to do with 
their own hands there whatever a lady 
ought to know how to do. 

“4. Regular hours for sewing will be 
alloted to all students, and to some extent 
instruction may be given in plain and 
ornamental needle-work.” 

One of the early graduates states that 
the idea of college education for women 
changed so rapidly that three years later 
the only vestige of the program left was 
the sewing hour. The steward’s depart- 
ment and the laundry were forbidden 
ome and the only “domestic economy” 
taught was based on the making of the 
bed after due airing, and the dusting of 
the few articles which the parlor con- 
tained. No supervision of servants was 
hinted at. The system evidently broke 
down, in part at least, because it was so 
unwieldy, and the cost of carrying it on 
was largely in excess of the satisfaction it 
gave. It is also fair to presume that the 
idea that household processes have little 
if any intellectual interest prevailed at 
a time when methods of using them as a 
means of mental discipline were not known. 
In so far as the president represents the 
college, it is still true that there is little 
sympathy with the idea that the study of 
physics and chemistry as affecting condi- 
tions of modern society is worthy of a place 
in the college curriculum. 


THE TRAINING AT WELLESLEY IN 1890 


After still another period of twenty-five 
years, the subject was again taken up by 
a woman’s college. Through the initia- 
tive and active co-operation of Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, President Shafer was 
enabled to arrange for a course of so- 
called “domestic science” offered to mem- 
bers of the senior class three hours a week 
through the year. It was placed in the 
college curriculum on a par with the other 
sciences, and as a summing up of all the 
science teaching of the course, for chem- 
istry, physics, physiology, biology, and 
especially bacteriology, are only the 
stepping-stones of domestic science. 

The course was broad and practical as 
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wel] as thorough and scientific, and 
aroused an interest among the student 
which proved in many cases so strong 
to impel them to pursue the work 
students, teachers, writers, and lecture 
The results in their own domestic and pe 
sonal life were most gratifying. Unfo1 
tunately, however, the resources of tl 
college were not sufficient to maintain tl 
work, except by drawing upon funds whic! 
properly belonged to other department 
and on the withdrawal of the instructo1 
in order to accept a larger responsibil v) 
in another institution, the work was di 
continued. It however, been inti 
duced again, though in less systemat 
form, and publie sentiment seems to | 
taking such shape that there will undoubt 
edly soon be a demand for the develo} 
ment of the work along the lines originally 
followed. 


has, 


THE TRAINING OF TO-DAY 


It would be interesting to note in det 
the features of other educational meth« 
which have been tried and set aside, or 
still in the experimental stage. Spac« 
not permit more than a mere allusion 
several institutions which may be take 
as representatives of general types. 

The School of Houss keeping was estal 
lished in Boston for the scientific study of 
the home and of conditions of daily livin 
It was the expression of belief on the p 
of the Woman’s Educational and Indu 
trial Union that such study Ly 
necessary to the development of a better 
citizenship, of a greater country, of a nobl 
race. On the establishment of Simmo1 
College in Boston as an institution in whi 
instruction in such branches of art, scien 
and industry might be given as would bi 
enable women to earn an independ 
livelihood, the school was transferred 
the college, and its plan of work and rang 
of influence necessarily somewhat m« 
fied. 

The School of Domestic Arts 
Science of Chicago is one of the new 
efforts to establish, through the co-ope1 
tion of individuals and of women’s club 
school to meet the growing demand 
trained workers in the various depart 
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ments of women’s work. Through this 
channel the work begun at Armour In- 
stitute of Technology is now carried on. 

Pratt Institute and the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University have depart- 
ments gf domestic science which typify 
still other methods of work and organiza- 
tion. At the Thomas S. Clarkson School 
of Technology a course is offered which 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Domestic Engineering. At several of 
the state universities and agricultural col- 
leges, such as the Illinois State University, 
and the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
definite departments are organized. In 
still other colleges, like the University of 
Chicago, and Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity the work is largely distributed 
through different departments, and a wide 
opportunity is offered for training in 
different phases of the subject. 

Another type is represented by the 
Lake Placid Conference on Home Econo- 
mies, whose annual sessions draw together 
specialists from all over the country, and 
much has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of stimulating public interest and 
leading it along progressive and safe lines. 

The movement has reached the normal 
schools, and in several of them courses of 
study have been provided. Even the 
private schools are feeling the impulse, 
and in some communities even creating 
the demand for it. Instruction in the 
public schools is as yet, with a few excep- 
tions, in an unsatisfactory state, and much 
attention should be given to devising 
proper methods and to securing ade- 
quately trained teachers. 

One of the most striking features of the 
whole educational movement is the rapid 
development within the past decade of 
study clubs and sections in women’s clubs. 
Although in many eases the effort to cover 
a large field results in work of a superficial 
character, on the whole the _ interest 
aroused and the new ideas exchanged are 
the cause of much encouragement to 
friends and supporters of the movement. 
Further time may be needed for experi- 
mentation. In another article, however, 


an attempt will be made to discover a good 
starting-point for fresh effort. 
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The Spring Awakening 


O season is so welcome to the 

owner of a garden as is the 

spring. The disappearance of 

the snow, the coming of the 
birds, the tasseling of the alders, are 
doubly precious, because they foretell 
that thawing of the ground which shall 
enable us once more to delve in it for 
happiness and profit. It is like a per- 
petual renewing of youth, for the garden 
promises are always fair to think upon, 
and in the seed we plant we always see 
a finer harvest than in the crop we gather. 
Yet, herein lies much of the delight of 
gardening; it gives us opportunity to 
hope in the fruition of things unseen. 
For hope is life, and when we can no 
longer hope, life is no longer worth the 
living. 

The wise gardener studies his condi- 
tions to learn what crops may be planted 
to advantage, as soon as the soil can be 
worked, thus prolonging his season of 
outdoor activity, and perhaps his season 
of crop gathering. It is a time-honored 
saying that when the bluebirds come one 
should begin to think of planting sweet 
peas, and the smooth “‘sour peas,’ as 
some one called the garden peas to dis- 
tinguish them from the flowering sorts, 
may be planted at the same time. Not 
many, however, for a little later one may 
plant the new variety called gradus or 
prosperity pea, which is nearly as early 
as the smooth sorts, and of very much 
better quality. The chief value of Alaska 
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and similar smooth varieties is to enable 
you to get a mess of home-grown peas for 
dinner a few days earlier than your neigh- 
bor, and thus be able to acquire a local 
reputation as a skilful gardener. 

There are other things also to plant 
early. One of the most neglected of 
these is spinach, a delicious vegetable 
when home-grown and gathered fresh. 
Plant the seed as early as the ground can 
be worked, in rows a foot apart, sowing 
the seed fairly thickly in the row. It will 
come up early, and may be gathered in 
plenty of time for some other ¢ op to be 
planted. This first crop also will escape 
the attack of the leaf-miner, a vexatious 
pest that is very likely to spoil later crops. 
I have had best success with Victoria 
spinach for spring planting. Buy the 
seed, not by the packet, but by the ounce 
or pound. 

Carrots also may be planted early to 
give a supply for kitchen use in summer. 
Such varieties as Early Scarlet Horn or 
Earliest Short Horn are best for the first 
sowing. Parsnip seed may also be sown 
very early, choosing Early Round for the 
summer crop. Salsify or vegetable oyster, 
needs to get an early start, and Sandwich 
Island is the variety to plant. 

Lettuce and radishes are likely to be 
the first-gathered “fruits” of the spring 
sowings. They may be planted when the 
ground is in good working condition, 
choosing of each the quickest maturing 
varieties. The early strains of French 
Breakfast radishes are excellent, as is also 
the olive-shaped Scarlet, and other similar 
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sorts. The onion sets for table onions, 
may be planted at the same time, as the 
lettuce and radish, and these will yield 
quick returns. Onion seed for the later 
crop should also be planted early; and 
beet seed should get an early start to 
make rapid growth, and be ready for the 
table early. 


Tomato Varieties 


T is becoming increasingly trouble- 
some for the amateur gardener to 
choose the varieties of vegetables to 
plant, on account of the great length 

of the lists he must select from. The New 
Hampshire College Experiment Station, 
after testing practically all the sorts 
offered by the seedsmen, recommends the 
following varieties: 

Earliana.—The earliest large, smooth 
variety. The vines being small, permits 
close planting (3 to 34 ft.). Fruit bright 
red, nearly round, some specimens grow- 
ing heart-shaped. Quality poor, being 
too soft for shipping, except in small 
packages. Cracks badly after a long 
rain. Recommended for early use only. 
Profitable until other better varieties begin 
to ripen. 

Dwarf Champion.—Sometimes called 
the tree tomato. Plants grow very dwarf 
and bushy; leaves dark green, thick and 
robust. Season early to medium. Fruit 
small to medium, smooth, color crimson, 
tinged with purple. Quality excellent. 
Plants should be set three to three and a 
half feet apart, thus requiring more plants 
per acre than of the larger growing varie- 
ties, therefore increasing the cost of plants 
as well as setting, while the yield is no 
greater. 

Stone.—A strong-growing mid-season 
variety. Fruits large, smooth, deep, 
nearly round. Color bright scarlet; very 
solid and firm, thus making it a splendid 
shipper and a fine all-round market sort. 
Highly recommended. 

Beauty.—A productive variety for main 
crop. Fruits large, smooth, nearly round, 
slightly flattened. Flesh thick, quality 
good. Color crimson, tinged with purple. 
Recommended for growers whose market 
prefers a clark or crimson variety, 
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Poppies 


di HE secret of successful poppy cul- 
ture lies in the early sowing of 
the seed. The plants are so 
hardy that even in my New 

Hampshire garden the earliest flowers 

ire always borne on plants from self- 

sown seed that come up in autumn and 
winter over, without other protection 
than that given by the mantle of snow. 

Consequently, one need not fear to plant 

too early. 

Poppy seed may be sown in early spring, 
scattering the seed thinly in rows about 
a foot apart. These seeds are so small ° 
that it is desirable to mix them with corn- 
meal or fine sand before sowing, and thus 
be able to distribute them more easily and 
evenly. If the seed is scattered in a tiny 
furrow during a light rain, or the furrow 
is sprinkled from a watering-pot after 
sowing, it will need no more covering than 
will thus be obtained. Deep covering is 
one of the danger to be avoided. After 
the plants are up, they may be thinned 
from time to time, only enough being left 
to cover the soil urface without crowd- 
ing. In the Northern states seed sown in 
early spring will blossom in June and July, 
remaining in bloom for several weeks. 


Phlox 


OR a continuous flood of bright- 

ness in the garden itself, phlox 

stands pre-eminent. No more re- 

liable bloomer can be found. A 
good mixture will give a wide range of 
color and type. Many of the minute star- 
shaped flowers are exceedingly spirited 
in their effect. One may choose colors 
to his liking by purchasing named varie- 
ties, but for the common flower-lover a 
good mixture will give more delight. An 
objection to the phlox for cutting is that 
the flowers soon begin to drop, but a 
bouquet will hold its appearance well for 
several days. The flowers themselves do 
not wither until they loosen from the 
stem. A vase of them, nine days old, 


sits before me as I write. While many of 
the flowers have fallen, the appearance is 
still fresh, for some are as bright as the 
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day when picked. Yet it is in the gar- 
den itself that the phlox gives best effect. 
It is an excellent plant for masses about 
the foundations of buildings or against 
groups of shrubbery and other planting. 
—Prof. Fred W. Card. 


How to Make a Flower Garden 


T would be difficult to imagine a more 
| useful book for the amateur gardener 
who wishes to grow flowers than the 
one with the above title, recently 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Nearly four hundred large pages 
are filled with the best experience of more 
than thirty of the best gardeners in 
America, the whole being richly illus- 
trated with beautiful pictures of nearly 
all our flowering plants. There are 
twenty chapters with each, as a rule, hav- 
ing two or more discussions by experts. 
The chapters include such titles as these: 
Annuals; Perennials; Shrubs and Shrub- 
bery; Trees for the Home Grounds; 
Vines and Creepers; Native Ferns; Bulbs; 
The Water Garden; The Home Window 
Garden;.The Pleasures of a Small Green- 
house; Japanese Gardening; Wild Gar- 
dens; Roses. 

The introduction is a delightful essay 
upon the Spirit of the Home Garden, by 
Professor L. H. Bailey. I have only 
space to quote these opening paragraphs: 

“The home garden is for the affections. 
It is for quality. Its size is wholly imma- 
terial, if only it have the best. I do not 
mean the rarest or the costliest, but the 
best; the best geranium or the best lilac. 
Even the fruit garden and the vegetable 
garden are also for the affections; one can 
buy ordinary fruits and vegetables—it 
never pays to grow them in the home 
garden. When you want something supe- 
rior you must grow it, or else buy it at an 
advanced price, directly from some one who 
grows for quality, and not for quantity. 
If you want the very choicest and the most 
personal products, almost necessarily you 
must grow them; the value of these things 
cannot be measured in money. The 
commercial gardener may grow what the 
market wants, and the market wants 
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chiefly what is cheap and good-looking. 
The home garden should grow what the 
market cannot supply, else the home gar- 
den is not worth the while. 

“A garden ‘is a place in which plants 
are grown, and ‘plants’ are herbs and 
vines and bushes and trees and grass. 
Too often do persons think that only for- 
mal and pretentious places are gardens. 
But an open lawn about the house may be 
a garden; so may a row of hollyhocks along 
the wall, or an arrangement of plants in 
the greenhouse. Usually there is some 
central feature about a garden, a theme 
to which all other parts relate. This may 
be a walk or a summer house or a sun- 
dial or a garden-bed, or the residence 
itself, or a brook falling down the sward 
between trees and bushes and clumpy 
growths. There are as many forms and 
kinds of gardens as there are persons who 
have gardens and this is one reason why 
the garden appeals to every one, and why 
it may become the expression of person- 
ality. You need follow no man’s plan. 
The simple garden is likely to be the best 
merely because it is the expression of a 
simple and teachable life.” 


Peach Leaf-Curl 


T often happens that in spring, soon 
| after the leaves begin to expand, the 
foliage of peach-trees becomes curled 
and misshapen. The leaves are 
usually thickened and discolored, and fall 
off in a short time. All of the branches 
may be attacked, or the injury may be 
confined to only a part of the tree. When 
the disease is severe the young fruits fall 
off and the crop for the year is destroyed. 
The defoliated trees soon push out a new 
set of leaves, but too late to repair the 
damage to the fruit crop. 

This peach leaf-curl is a fungous disease, 
and is most injurious during wet springs. 
It often ruins the peach-crop over wide 
areas. It is uncertain in its attacks, some 
seasons doing much damage, and others 
comparatively little. 

It has repeatedly been demonstrated 
that a single spraying with Bordeaux’ 
mixture in early spring will prevent this 
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disease. All  peach-trees should be 
sprayed with a good strength of Bordeaux’ 
mixture at least two weeks before the 
blossoms open. The application should 
be so thorough as to cover the buds and 
branches all over the tree. In all cases, 
the spray nozzle should be held below 
rather than above the 
being treated, and the spray thus directed 
upward will wet the lower side of th 
branches, and in fallit 
wet the upper sides 


Some Garden Suggestions 


N his little manual on The 

Garden, Mr. Eben E. Rexford gives 

these excellent hints to the hom« 

gardener: Do not undertake mor 
than you know you can do well. The 
amateur florist is, as a general thing, a 
very enthusiastic pene at the beginning 
of the season—and he or she will feel like 
having a little of everything. But by and 
by enthusiasm wanes to a considerable 
extent, and then it is realized that more 
has been undertaken than it is possible to 
do justice to. Therefore, I always advis 
growing a few flowers, il growing these 
few well, rather than attempting to grow 
many and having them inferior because 
not properly taken care of. A dozen fin 
plants are worth more than a whole gar- 
den full of poor ones. 

I would not invest much money in 
“novelties.” Some of the new plants 
prove to be good ones, but most of the 
are worthless. Buy only such kinds as 
ean be depended on, and let those who 
can afford to experiment with the “nov 
elties.”’ 

I would never advise buying “mixed”’ 
seed. If you do this your beds will be a 
jumble of colors, some of which may har 
monize, but many of which will be at 
enmity with each other. The only way 
to bring about pleasing results is to know 
just what colors you are to have. Know 
ing this, it will be an easy matter to 
arrange them in such a manner as to bring 
about contrast and harmony. The only 
way to be sure of this is to buy packages 
of seed in which each color is kept by 
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tself. If you do not care to use as many 

lants of one kind or color as would be 

roduced from a package of seed, club 
uur order with your neighbors, and 
ide the seed when it comes. 


Biting and Sucking Insects 


NSECTS take their food in two ways 
some insects bite, others suck. The 
former, of which the Colorado potato 
beetle is an example, are provided 

ith jaws by which they can gnaw the 
urface of the food plant. The latter 

ve, instead, a pointed, tube-like beak 
vhich they can insert into the tissues of 
heir host plant, and suck out the sap. 
On account of this difference in feeding 
ibits some insects can be destroyed by 
ating their food plants with poison— 
he Colorado potato-beetle for example— 
vhile others, like the plant lice or chinch- 
sated with some insecti- 
le that kills by contact. 


Growing Sweet Peas 


N a recent issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal Eleanor M. Lucas gives these 
directions for growing sweet peas 
“Seeds sown in late March or early 

April will yield a late May harvest, and 


from then on until frost the tangled masses 
of green vines will bear myriads of blos- 


soms, presenting an opalescent sea of 


beauty, if these directions are followed. 


“Prepare the soil with some good fer- 
if manure is used let it be well de- 


ayed. Fresh manure may rot the seeds, 


but if the seeds germinate a wealth of vine 


Hav- 


nd no blossoms will be the result. 


ing spaded and pulverized the soil, stretch 


The 


1 line as long as the rows are to be. 


young vines are so fresh a green when they 


ppear it is a pity to mar their unconven- 
Select a 
unny situation as the vines need plenty 
f heat to develop the blossoms. By the 
ide of the line make a trench six inches 
leep. Sow the seeds thickly in the trench 
ind cover them with two inches of soil. 
“After germination, and the seedlings 


ure two or three inches high, the surround- 
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ing soil should be drawn around them. 
Be careful not to cover the crown of the 
plant. Keep repeating this as the seed- 
lings grow until the trench is almost full, 
leaving, however, a shallow groove about 
the roots, in which the water is to be 
placed during the summer months. Thus 
treated the roots are deep and cool when 
the heated term comes. 

“When the tendrils begin to form 
arrange the supports. Poultry netting of 
coarse mesh is good, also brush, such as 
tree prunings with the branching tops left 
on. As summer approaches give plenty 
of water; let it run in the shallow trench, 
so that the roots may be benefited. Also 
mulch with old compost, lawn-clippings 
or leaves, as this retards evaporation and 
keeps the roots cool and moist.” 


The Spring Harvest 


HE well-planned kitchen garden 
yields something of value for the 
table from March until Novem- 
ber, to say nothing of the crops 
stored for winter use. As soon in spring 
as the frost begins to leave the ground 
the salsify and parsnips of last year’s 
growth may be dug up for use, and a little 
later the rhubarb-bed will begin to yield 
its stalks for delicious sauce, better than 
any of the old-fashioned “spring medi- 
cines” for the human system. The earli- 
ness of this crop may be hastened simply 
by placing barrels or boxes over the plants 
to retain the sun’s heat through the cold 
.nights of early spring, or even more by 
banking the boxes or barrels with manure 
to make a sort of hotbed around them. 

A little later the asparagus season is at 
hand. What part of the garden yields so 
satisfactory a return at a season when it 
is so greatly appreciated as does the 
asparagus bed? A few square feet of 
space, but how day after day we may go 
over it, cutting carefully the delicious 
stalks, and knowing that until the peas 
are ready our vegetable dishes will not be 
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empty. Such harvesting of the crop 
from morning to morning brings to our 
mind the famous “bottomless pitcher,”’ 
yet we know we must stop in time to let 
the plants: store up nutriment for next 
season’s crop. 

Perchance, dear reader, your garden 
is ignorant of these spring harvests, sans 
salsify, sans parsnips, sans rhubarb, sans 
asparagus. Ifso, you are not getting from 
your garden what it would gladly yield. 
No better time to prepare for the spring 
harvests of the future will come than now. 
Plant salsify seed, plant parsnip seed, 
buy and plant a dozen rhubarb roots, buy 
and plant two hundred asparagus roots. 
And then in future seasons your spring 
harvest will yield abundantly, provided 
you give your garden the care to which 
it is entitled. 


The Best Beets 


HE New Hampshire College Ex- 

periment Station recommends the 
following as the best varieties of 
beets for the home garden: 

Eclipse.—Shape globular, color dark 
red, quality excellent, being fine-grained 
and sweet. Very early, maturing only a 
few days later than the Egyptian. We 
believe this to be the leading variety for 
early bunching or later cutting for mar- 
ket. 

Crosby’s Egyptian.—Shape flattened, 
desirable for bunching or cutting when 
small; but almost worthless for market 
when matured, owing to its irregular 
appearance. Color deep red, tops small 
and dark. We recommend it for its 
value as an extremely early, but not for 
fall or winter use. 

Arlington Favorite Size medium, 
nearly round, color very dark red, quality 
good, topslarge. Not equal to the Eclipse 
or Egyptian for early bunching or cutting, 
but valuable for later use, owing to the 
fact that it does not become overgrown as 
quickly as most varieties. 
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HE American Park 

Art Association is one of the 

numerous societies which have 

arisen with the ever-increasing 
appreciation of the physical and moral 
benefits of out-of-doors life. This love of 
the open air is characteristic of the pres- 
ent day, and is not confined to the well- 
to-do classes, but includes men and 
women whose daily work debars them 
from the joy of living in the country or 
_being much in the open air, yet gives them 
their Sundays and holidays for the parks 
and excursions. This society is composed 
of specialists, landscape architects, a com- 
paratively new profession, or the revival 
of an old one, landscape gardeners, en- 
gineers, park superintendents, amateurs 
of horticulture, forestry, and floriculture, 
and representatives of town and village 
improvement, societies. The purpose of 
the organization is to conserve natural 
scenery, to aid in acquiring park grounds 
for national or municipal ownership, and 
to furnish plans for the artistic. arrange- 
ment of park, school, church, and home 
grounds. Some of the best known men 
of this country are members of the asso- 
ciation, and it has substantial financial 
support. The work of the society is 
mainly one of propaganda, which is car- 
ried on by the following committees: 
Park Census, Forest Preservation, Im- 
provement of Railway Grounds, Local 
Improvement, School Grounds, Checking 
the Abuse of Public*Advertising, Prepara- 
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tion of Plans for Home, School, and 
Church Grounds. There is an auxiliary 
society called the ‘“‘Woman’s Auxiliary— 
a very meaningless name, by the way— 


and far from indulging in theory, the 

auxiliary appears to be doing the larger 

part of the society’s practical work. 
INDUSTRIAL CITIES 

\t the last annual meeting held in 
Buffalo, Mr. G. A. Parker, of Hartford, 
chairman of the Park Census Committee, 
gave a most interesting and suggestive 
address on parks. About sixty-six thou- 
sand acres are now devoted in the United 
States to municipal parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and the time has arrived to 
formulate some general rules to govern 
the selection of sites and general construc- 
tion. Each city, according to the nature 
of the occupation of its citizens, has its 
park problem, and each must therefore 
work out a plan suited to its special 
demands. 

Mr. Parker urges the claims of manu- 
facturing localities, pointing out that it is 
these cities which are growing to such 
overwhelming proportions. The political 
and financial centers are increasing in 
influence, but are fewer in number. It is 
the industrial city whose growth demands 
a system of parks suited to the needs of a 
community of manual laborers. 


A NEW SOCIAL FORCE 


Mr. Taylor states that twenty-five per 
nt of the world’s population now reside 
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in cities, and the industrial factor is the 
one which is bringing about this change; 
there are one hundred and seventy-eight 
cities in this country of more than fifty- 
thousand inhabitants, and thirty of them 
are classed as industrial cities. Scranton, 
Lowell, and Fall River are good examples. 
Of the cities whose industrial interest 
outranks any other one interest every one 
is either deficient in parks and recreation 
grounds or entirely destitute of them, and 
yet no class of cities, no class of citizens, 
are in greater need of the “open air life.” 

Mr. Parker began life as a factory 
worker, and therefore knows of what he 
writes, and he would have the recreation 
grounds of working men and women laid 
out in a manner to meet their special 
needs. While not denying the value of 
the city parks, as now governed, for all 
classes of brain and hand workers, he 
feels, from personal experience, that spe- 
cial requirements are to be met in the in- 
dustrial neighborhoods. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS 


First, parks of from three to ten acres 
should be within easy walking distance 
from the workingman’s home. There 
should be a playground for children, and 
plenty of shade for all. An abundance of 
seats and tables should be provided, so 
that families could take their evening 
meals in the open air. There should be 
an outdoor and indoor gymnasium, and 
a hall for rainy days and winter use. Ina 
word, the park should be the neighborhood 
center of social life, and here men and 
women would find the recreation and rest 
which meets their special needs. 

Supplementing these neighborhood parks 
would be a large country park easily 
reached by trolley or steam cars. It goes 
without saying that the manufacturing 
cities are, in summer, deserted by every 
one who can leave. It is therefore the 
higher wisdom for the municipalities first 
to provide parks and recreation grounds 
for those whose incessant toil is the true 
basis on which rests the prosperity of such 
communities. Their parks should be lo- 
cated in the neighborhoods where lives the 
great mass of men and women who must 
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toil each day to keep a roof over their 
heads and bread in their mouths. 


AMERICAN WORKMEN 


Mr. Parker closes his suggestive article 
by saying of the American workman that 
in such recreation parks ‘there are lots of 
things he can do for himself, if he were 
given the opportunity; but, remember, he 
is an independent person, does not like to 
receive a service from another without giv- 
ing a service in return. The one thing he 
does not need, and ought not to endure, is 
paternalism; but he does need, and will 
pay for, communityism, if the city will pro- 
vide the way in which it can be brought 
about.” Take care of your industrial 
cities and the industrial sections of all 
cities, and the other functions of a city 
cannot go far wrong; but neglect your in- 
dustrial cities and there will be troublous 
times, the mutterings of which can even 
now be heard.” E. M. H. 


WOMEN IN OUTDOOR WORK 


By MRS. CHARLES F. MILLSPAUGH 


F the many forms of valuable 
work developed among organized 
women in the last decade, none has 
a wider influence on the commu- 

nity at large than the awakening to a sense 
of the value of beautiful surroundings. 
Eyes, long blind to the ugliness of sidewalks 
lined with garbage cans or boxes, and the 
barrenness of streets unrelieved by shrub 
or shade tree, have been opened to the 
beauty of cleanliness and green and grow- 
ing things. Dwellers in country and city 
alike have learned that not front lawns 
only should be pleasing to the eye, but 
that beauty in a back yard is just as desir- 
able and just as possible; that river banks 
are not the places provided by a kind and 
beneficent Nature as dumping-grounds for 
refuse; that factories may be made attract- 
ive with vine, shrub, and tree rather than 
blots upon the landscape; and that we have 
failed hitherto in an appreciation of the 
influence upon public life of that condition 
which is ranked next to Godliness, as ex- 
emplified in sanitary, beautiful surround- 
ings. 
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A national association of women, whose 
sole object is the advancement of all out- 
door art and the promotion of beauty in 
the environment of every home, is the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association. With a 
membership of individuals and affiliated 
societies in twenty-seven states and terri- 
tories, the work is already established in 
many cities and towns. Unity of purpose 
and application of the same principles in 
planting to secure art out of doors as are 
used with pigments on the canvas to pro- 
duce a picture are points emphasized in 
all the work. 
Light and 
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work which has proven of great educa- 
tional and esthetic value. 

With one exception the school grounds 
chosen were of sufficient size to permit the 
use of a portion of them for garden work 
without encroaching unduly upon room 
needed for play. In the one exception the 
park commissioners courteously allowed 
fifty children to have gardens in the 
Charlesbank, the West End Park, a cour- 
tesy well worthy the consideration of park 
commissioners in’ general. 

The garden work has been correlated 
with that of the school in the closest man- 
ner. Boxes, in 
which seeds 


shade, grace of |) : * were to be 
outline, per- |: _ | Seen, ‘} planted for the 
spective, color, - a Bees 3 purpose of 
all that goes to { Hains — & study of ger- 
makean artistic eisai ® mination and 


composition, |x oa 
are secured by — 
the proper ar- 
rangement and 
combination of 
plant, tree, and 
shrub. 

Appropriate- 
ness in the use of material is urged. The 
middle of the lawn, for instance, is not 
the proper place for a vine, even though 
it be made to perform the office of 
covering, for a few months of the year, 
some dead tree trunk or stump. Cast- 
iron dogs, clam-shell borders, and saucer- 
shaped flower beds are disappearing more 
or less rapidly from our lawns; why con- 
tinue to cherish stumps, which signify 
nothing but death and decay? 





SCHOOL GARDENS IN BOSTON 


The necessities and natural trend of 
each locality determine, in a measure, the 
phase of work undertaken by the women 
of the Auxiliary. Thus, in Boston, with its 
splendid park system, extending through 
and around the city, already provided for, 
the women of this strong branch of the 
Auxiliary have directed their energies 
principally toward maintaining gardens in 
connection with some of the public schools 
located in poor and congested districts, a 





PLAN OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 


food supply, 
were made in 
the manual 
training-school. 
This work was 
begun in Feb- 
ruary. The 
plotting of the 
grounds into individual beds, 4x 4 feet 
and 4 x 6 feet, respectively, involved much 
arithmetical calculation on the part of the 
children. The preparation and planting 
of the beds were done by them, under 
supervision, during school-hours. Diaries 
and letters about the work served as exer- 





X/ask 


cises in writing, spelling, and English, while 
the drawing teachers called the gardens 


into continual requisition. 
As the vegetables, peas, radishes, lettuce, 


turnips, spinach, ete., matured in each 
child’s garden, the crops, which were the 
result of individual effort and responsibil- 
ity, were gathered and taken home; the 
flowers, planted about the borders of the 
small beds, furnished many a bouquet to 


the happy little gardeners. The writer 
who tells of ‘‘the joy that comes up from 
the ground and descends from the skies 
and gathers from far off places,”’ finds her 
counterpart in these children, whose keen 
delight in their work justifies many hopes 
for betterment of conditions in the future. 
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The unfailing interest it excites in the gen- 
eral population in these crowded city dis- 
tricts forms a tangible link between the 
school and the home. The movement 
spread to primary schools, kindergartens, 
and vacation schools, until it was esti- 
mated that fully one thousand children in 
Boston had some instruction the past 
season in the growth and care of plants. 
Wistaria, ampelopsis, and clematis, as well 
as shrubs, were planted about the school 
buildings after designs and suggestions of 
a landscape architect. 

An added achievement of the Boston 
branch has been the adornment of the 
court of the Public Library. Plans were 
secured from a landscape architect which 
met the approval of the trustees, and the 
work was carried out by the branch. A 
sarpet of green was secured within the 
court by planting periwinkle, one of the 
few things that will grow in an inclosed 
and glass-covered space. Ornamental 
vines and shrubs were also planted. This 
is a notable contribution to the beauty of 
an already beautiful building and to the 
city by the women of the Boston branch. 


MILWAUKEE 

The garden work has been duplicated 
by a western branch, that in Milwaukee, 
in connection with the social settlements. 
The same interest was shown by the chil- 
dren, and the vegetables and flowers grown 
made a brave display to be taken home. 
Russian, Jewish, and Polish children, in 
large numbers, have been the ones to 
profit principally by the educational and 
material value of the work. A most re- 
markable spirit of democracy, showing 
respect for the rights and property of 
others, was developed, for, although the 
gardens were in full view of the street, with 
wide-open gates all times, no maraud- 
ing, theft, or despoilment by the garden- 
less boys and girls outside was reported. 

The Milwaukee branch has supervised 
the artistic planting of a large number of 
school grounds. In two of these the work 
has been done by committees of pupils, 
boys and girls above the fourth grade, each 
committee superintending and caring for 
an allotted portion of the grounds. Wheel- 


barrow brigades have wheeled loads of 
surface soil to cover the clay, then laid it 
in grass. Delegations have gone to the 
woods, carefully removed dogwood, su- 
mach, and other shrubs, the graceful rasp- 
berry and blackberry vines, and again wild 
roses and ferns. These have been trans- 
planted in the school grounds after ap- 
proved designs. ‘The result has been sur- 
roundings of exceptional beauty, where 
only red clay had been before. 

In seven other schools in charge of the 
branch the care was taken by the janitors, 
who competed for five-dollar prizes offered 
by individual members of the Branch. 

ASHLAND 

In northern Wisconsin, also, the spirit 
of beauty is fully alive. The Ashland 
branch has made beautiful a parkway of 
one of the principal boulevards by plant- 
ing shrubs and flowers after an approved 
design of a landscape architect, in addition 
to school-garden work and the improve- 
ment of school grounds: The model school 
ground, which will be considered a-neces- 
sity of the future, is becoming an actuality 
here in connection with the new high 
school with its two blocks of land as a set- 
ting for the building, affording ample play- 
grounds at the sides, lawns and ornamental 
planting in front, and room for juvenile 
garden work in the rear. 

A LOUISVILLE PARK 

It is rare in any city that a bit of prime- 
val forest has been left undisturbed, those 
splendid first growths of nature which no 
subsequent planting ever equals. One of 
the fortunate few in this respect is Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Yet this ten or fifteen 
acres of fine woodland, located near the 
heart of the city, where for years the chil- 
dren of rich and poor alike have played 
under the shade of its grand old trees, is 
threatened by the invasion of the apart- 
ment house and business blocks. The 
women of the Auxiliary of Louisville feel 
that the time for action has come, and are 
putting forth every energy “with the de- 
termination in their hearts to save the 
park to future generations at any cost.” 

The planting of factory grounds has 
resulted not only in delighting thousands 
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of workmen in the beauty provided by 
shrub and vine, but has inspired the owner 
at per- 


of other mills to plant his grounds 
sonal expense. 

An unsightly triangle of railroad ground 
has been made a thing of beauty, which 
has changed the entire aspect of its envir- 
onment, and inspired the occupants of 
adjacent small cottages with a personal 
sense of guardianship of this little park. 

A home for aged women has been taken 
under the fostering care of the Branch and 
adorned with plants and shrubs in con- 
junction with the trees, each old lady hav- 
ing her own particular spot. 

A bit of ground in front of the building 
of the Guardians and Orphans Court was 
made a bright spot in the dust and heat of 
the city by planting it in gay-colored flow- 
ers and mossy green. 

In Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
and many places, members of the Auxiliary 
are working with all the enthusiasm born 
of a high purpose to promote a love of 
trees and nature. 


PRESERVATION OF THE BIG TREES 

There is an affiliated society of the 
Women’s Auxiliary on the Pacific coast, 
called the California Outdoor Art League. 
Its interests are many, and its work is 
planned on broad lines. Park extension, 
planting of California poppies on the banks 
of the reservoir of the Spring Valley Water 
Company, state tree planting, the securing 
of a bond issue to purchase and reclaim 
from ugliness historic Telegraph Hill, 
comprise some of its activities. 

The latest, and to the country at large 
most important, undertaking has been be- 
gun in the systematic, energetic way that 
should foretell success; the saving to the 
country, to the world, the Calaveras big 
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trees. Their like exists nowhere else on 
e face of the globe. Their age extends 
ck to the time of Noah. They were old 
trees when Jesus of Nazareth walked the 
earth. A specimen section of trunk, ex- 
hibited at the Columbian Exposition, was, 
by actual count of its rings of growth, 
eht hundred years old when Columbus 
discovered America. They are the near- 
t approach to immortality that the world 
knows. Forty logging mills are now at 
vork, hacking away to destroy these price- 
ss heritages of nature. Neither insects, 
sease, nor fungi attack them—their only 
emy is The Man with the Ax. 
That such destruction should be per- 
mitted for merely wasteful commercial 
irposes, the making of lumber used prin- 
ipally in the manufacture of ches ip boxes, 
little less than a crime. The saving of 
the big trees is being made a national 
itter. A bill, providing for their pur- 
hase and preservation by the govern- 
ent, has been introduced into the present 
Congress. Councils of influential men and 
ymen are being formed in each state to 
levise ways and means to aid in securing 
vorable legislation for the Big Tree Bill. 
Said President Roosevelt: ‘I appeal to 
u to protect these mighty trees, these 
mderful monuments of nature.” These 
words have been taken as the call to action 
y those engaged in this work, a work of 
ch nobility of purpose that its fulfillment 
should be a matter of pride and interest to 
every patriotic citizen. 
The horizon of the Women’s Auxiliary is 
t limited. If the nineteenth century, as 
claimed, has been the century of scien- 
tifie education, there are many to join in 
hopeful look forward that in the twen- 
tieth beauty shall be the handmaid of 
utility, and make peaceful all her ways. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HENRY HOLT & CO.: 
Ferns, a Manual for the Northern States, by Campbell 
». Waters. 
The Thoughtless Thoughts o 
ton Cabell. 
THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO.: 


The Wonderful Electric Elephant, by 
Montgomery. 


f Carisabel, by Isa Carring- 


Frances 


Trego 


GINN & COMPANY: 
he Ship of State, by Those at the Helm. 
graphical Influences in American History, by Albert 
P. Brigham. 4 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Moulds in the Home, by H.W. Conn. 
HOWARD WILFORD BELL: 


tters and Addresses of Abraham Lincoln. 
he Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 














